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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE EMPERORS.—A SPECTACLE AT ERFURTH. 


Towarps the close of the year 1808, the em- 
perors of France and Russia were proceeding from 
their respective dominions to the north of Germany 
for the purpose of a mutual interview at Erfurth. 
Napoleon had felt the difficulty of sustaining the 
vast plain of partition which he had traced the year 
before on the Niemen in concert with Alexander, 
and, apprehensive of the growing discontent and 
distrust of the other European powers, desired, by 
his personal influence, to confirm the conditions of 
Tilsit, or suggest others favorable to his policy. 
The emergency needed all the genius for which he 
was renowned to cope with it adequately. On all 
sides the political aspects of things were menacing. 
The possession of Spain and Portugal, effected with 
such a prompt violence, and so calmly conceded in 
the articles of the treaty of Tilsit, was slipping 
from his hold. England, his steady and omnipres- 
ent foe, had cooled his friends and heated his ene- 
mies, and cheered on loudly the fury of insurrection 
in the Peninsula. Aroused by the appeals of its 
chiefs, and the vehement exhortations of its priest- 
hood, the people—a stirring and unexpected appari- 
tion !—suddenly flung itself into the arena of war, 
in all the simple energy of its cause, before the eyes 
of Europe, to wrestle for deliverance with the vete- 
ran strength of imperial France. The French were 
assaulted everywhere, and the disaster at Baylen 
seemed to quench the hopes of Napoleon. Great 
Britain, by the infraction of a certain article of that 
code which permits and regulates robbery, murder, 
and the desecration of human hearths, by honorable 
and understood acceptance, had seized on the Dan- 
ish fleet under a storm of bombs; and though, by 
thus snatching unfairty the weapon about to be 
aimed against her, she earned much general exe- 
cration, yet her palpable and dogged resolution to 
champion the French emperor to the utterance, 
must have ominously haunted his dreams of ambi- 
tion. Prussia, bleeding from the late rending away 
of the goodliest portion of her body politic, was at 
the same time secretly fostering her Tw, nd 
yet to be 


** Made famous by the pen 
And glorious by the sword am 


and the muffled tramp of the Landwehr might be 
heard, by the apprehensive listener, within the 
marches of Austria. All these things were against 
him, and might well darken the current of his rev- 
eries. Nevertheless, while holding his splendid 
way to Germany, he met the large bodies of his 
troops proceeding from the Rhine to the Peninsula, 
with the usual calm courage of his look, and fired 
them into enthusiasm with one of his spirit-stirring 
bulletins. And still further, to guard his inscruta- 
ble thoughts under a show of unembarrassed state, 
he ordered a number of the ablest dramatic perform- 
ers to repair from Paris to Erfurth, for the pur- 
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pose of representing worthily, in the presence of 
his northern ally, the masterpieces of the French 
stage. ‘The emperors met, and embraced, with all 
appearances of the greatest cordiality ; and the fes- 
tivities of that celebrated interview were prolonged 
for seventeen days. The political objects of both 
crowned heads were assented to in their many con- 
ferences. But the pomp and relaxation of courtly 
gayety were alone distinguishable. Napoleon found 
time to converse with Talma, and rectify the dra- 
matic perceptions of that great actor ; to discourse 
with Goéthe, and other literary men of Germany ; 
to hold magnificent reviews, at which the emper- 
ors, in the sight of their troops, would wear the 
decorations of each other’s uniforms ; to preside at 
nightly reténions of all that was most enlightened, 
and beautiful, and chivalrous, in continental Eu- 
rope ; and also to ride with Alexander, surrounded 
by a dazzling cortége, to view the field of Jena, and 
point out to him the most remarkable localities of 
that terrible field, where so many of their subjects 
had perished in their quarrel, and the rankness of 
the turf yet witnessed to their eyes how recent and 
how great had been the carnage. Without any 
more written bonds of treaty, the arrangements of 
Tilsit were easily ratified at Erfurth, and the fate 
of the civilized world seemed to hang upon the 
swords of these two despotic soldiers. ‘They parted 
with an embrace, as they had met. But they part- 
ed on Jena; and the evil omen of that plain was 
not falsified in future times. The great design 
which these imperial Titans had striven to consum- 
mate was baffled, and brought to confusion. The 
misery and violence which they calmly determined 
to visit on the weaker portions of the human family 
around them recoiled in the end, and soon, upon 
themselves. The poisoned chalice was bitterly 
commended to their own lips. And, as it were to 
int the moral of the great retribution, their own 
ands were the bloody instruments of their mutual 
punishment. ‘The campaign of Moscow may serve 
to show the insincerity of their amicable professions 
at Erfurth, and the apparent fatality which, as it 
were, in the order of sequences, pursued their 
unsanetified schemes. The man who, in 1608, 
affected to consider the friendship of Napoleon the 
peculiar gift of Heaven, launched against him in 
1812 the bloodiest wapentake of the Russian peo- 
ple, and all the gravest anathemas of religion ; while 
he, in turn, leading the conquerors of Southern Eu- 
rope to the north, menaced the remotest fortress of 
the Czar’s dominion with the sword. History thus 
teaches us ‘‘ how the whirligig of time brings round 
its revenges.”’ 

** What an extraordinary movement,’ (says a 
female eye-witness of the scenes enacted in Erfurth, 
when writing several years later) ‘‘ existed within 
the narrow limits of this German village in 1808. 
The epoch was, indeed, a striking one, in which 
the astonishing man who for so many years has slept 
on the rock of St. Helena from the fitful fever of 
his life, brought together in this place, as with the 
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stroke ot an enchanter’s wand, emperors, and kings, 
and ve most remarkable of ay —_ Towns- 

le and peasants, strangers from countries, 
cealnian in costumes richly embroidered, and some- 
what ridiculous from the antiquity of their fashion ; 
Polish Jews, statesmen and officers covered with 
ribbons and crosses, citizen’s wives, ladies elegantly 
dressed, peasant girls, with their baskets on their 
backs —all hurried here and there, jostling and 
laboring to make way. From time to time, French 
troops, moving with the music of bands to the ground 
appointed for review, added to the confusion of the 
streets. The town of Erfurth was not large enough 
to hold the strangers who came crowding into it. 
The principal inhabitants were driven from their 
apartments to those of their servants to make room 
for the suite of the Emperor of the French. In the 
streets more removed from the centre, the owners 
of houses were delighted with the golden harvest 
afforded by those who tenanted them. The inns 
were filled to overflowing. 

‘* Napoleon had ordered to Erfurth the principal 
actors of the Theatre-Francais—Talma, Madem- 
oiselle Duchenois, Mademoiselle Mars, the beauti- 
ful Georges, the charming Bourgoin, appeared 
several times a week to play their best parts before 
an august audience. A little theatre, which had 
been found in an old college of the Jesuits, had 
been arranged with extreme promptitude and ele- 


‘* Box tickets were distributed to native and for- 
eign ladies, for every representation ; but it was not 
easy to obtain them. It was necessary to carry on 
a long correspondence with our friends in the suite 
of the Grand Duke of Weimar; and a great deal 
of intriguing and maneuvring on their part was 


necessary, before my friends and myself had the 
happiness to obtain tickets for a representation of 
the tragedy of C&dipus, in whick ‘Talma and Mad- 
emoiselle Raucourt were to appear. 

‘« We set out from Weimar to Erfurth. On our 
arrival we deposited our tickets in the inn-chamber 


which we had hired, and then tried to get into the 
streets ; but the great throng in them cbliged us to 
make our way ack again. We were stupefied 
with horror, on reckoning our tickets, to that 
two of them were lost. We removed everything 
in the room, but in vain—the tickets were gone. 
The inn-keeper’s boy had probably made something 
of them, for they gave rise to a considerable traffic. 
Strangers, who arrived at Erfurth without friends 
or recommendation, often purchased them at a 
Louis d’or each. 

‘* «If we had but some officers with us!’ said one 
of our paw female companions ; for a soldier 
with a 
an excellent idea. Among our acquaintances at 
Erfurth we soon discovered the very cavaliers we 
wanted ; and it was under their protection that we 
walked to the theatre through the crowd which be- 
sieged all the avenues to it. On the top of the 
stairs we were received by a soldier of the guard, 
with a terrible face, who disposed us in several 
boxes in the hall, which as yet was nearly empty. 

«1 was happy enough to be placed with two of 
my friends in the front of a box near the stage, 
Baa we could see all that passed in the pit. 
We congratulated each other on being so well 

laced ; but our joy was of short duration. The 
xes near us were filled to excess. The door of 
ours was opened hastily. The gendarme, or who- 
ever he was, whos sentinel over our box, came 
to say that three chairs were too much for three 


ecoration was as good asa ticket. It was|i 
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ladies, and immediately introduced to the seats two 
other ladies, who, fortunately, however, were 
known to us. All the boxes, as well as ours, were 
soon full. We were crowded unmercifully, so that 
we could hardly stir. The heat was enough to 
make es faint AF na we had not time for 
anythi the kind. importance of the grand 
jd 4 which was forming Peel under our _ 

t 


in the pit, occupied our attention so much, 
every inconvenience was forgotten. 

‘** Immediately before the stage were placed two 
arm-chairs for the two emperors, Alexander and Na- 

leon ; and, at their sides, ordinary chairs for the 

ings and reigning princes. The space behind 
these seats began to be filled up. e saw enter 
the statesmen and generals of several powers 
of Europe, men whose names were then famous, 
and have become a portion of history. Uniforms 
covered with gold, and an air of vivacity and assur- 
ance, distinguished the French from the Germans, 
more serious and more modest. There were Ber- 
thier, Soult, Caulaincourt, Savary, Lannes, Duroc, 
and many others equally celebrated ; it seemed as 
if the greatness of their master was reflected in the 
aspect of each. Goéthe was there, with his calm, 
dignified look, and the venerable Wieland. They 
had accompanied the Grand Duke of Weimar to 
Erfurth. Duke of Gotha, and several German 
princes, reigning or allied to those reigning, were 
grouped about the two veterans of German litera- 
ture. 


** A rolling of drums was heard outside. 
the em 


sce 


‘It is 
!’ ran through the hall in a murmur. 

ools! what are you about?’ said the com- 

manding officer to the drummers ; ‘ it is but a king !’ 

** In effect, a German king it was who entered 
the hall. Three others appeared in a little time 
after. Without noise or splendor, the Kings of 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemburg, entered. The 
King of Westphalia, (Jerome,) who came later, 
eclipsed them by the éclat of his embroideries and 
pearls. The Emperor Alexander, with his majes- 
tic port, came next. The grand box, opposite the 

e, dazzled all eyes by its brilliancy. The Queen 
of Westphalia, covered with diamonds, sat in the 
middle, and near her, the charming Stephanie, 
Grand Duchess of Baden, more remarkable for the 
coon of her person than the richness of her dress. 

German princesses were seated near the two 
reigning princesses. The ladies and gentlemen of 
their courts occupied the back of the box. 

** At this moment Talleyrand made his appear- 
ance in a little box arranged expressly for himself 
near the stage, on account of the weakness of his 
legs. The emperor and the kings remained stand- 
ing by this box in conversation with the minister, 
seated comfortably within it. Everybody had ar- 
rived ; he alone who had summoned all these great 
people together was still looked for; aad he made 
them wait for some time. 

** At last, a fresh rolling of the drums was heard, 
louder than before, and ail eyes were bent on the 
entrance with an uneasy curiosity. He appeared 
at last—this most incomprehensible man of an in- 
conceivable era. Dressed very simply, as usual, 
he slightly saluted the sovereigns present, who had 
been obliged to wait for him so long, and took his 
arm-chair on the right of the Emperor of Russia. 
His short, round person was strikingly contrasted 
with the superb figure of Alexander. The four 
kings took their places on chairs without arms, and 
the play began. But Talma displayed his excel- 
lent art in vain. Jocaste Raucourt, whose beauty 
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and talents had fascinated Baron Grimm, at Paris, 
during half a century, now found that she could 
charm no more. We no eyes or attention for 
anything but the pit before us. In the mean time, 

the gore at the door of our box did all they 
~ could to correct the deficiencies of our education, 
and to teach us, in the intervals between the acts, 
the etiquette to be observed towards the master of 
the world. ‘ Take down that opera-glass—the em- 
peror does not like it!’ cried one of them, leaning 
over the ladies seated behind us. ‘Sit up, and 
don’t stretch out your neck—the emperor does not 
like it!’ cried another. The impertinence, to be 
sure, was very great; but we took pattern by the 
kings and princes before us, and bore patiently at 
the hands of Frenchmen what we could not remedy. 

‘* Immediately after the opening of the y; 
which he had y seen a hundred times, Napo- 
Jeon sat himself at ease in his arm-chair, and was 
soon sound asleep. It is well known that he could 
sleep at any hour of the day or night he pleased. 
Eye-witnesses have decl that, even on days of 
battle, he would designedly set himself to sleep 
duriag an hour or two, for the purpose of recruiting 
his strength, and wake at a fixed time. On the da 
of his representation at Erfurth he had fatigued 
himself in reviewing the troops for several hours 
tegether. It was a singular spectacle for us to see, 
buried in such a quiet sleep, this terrible man, whose 
vast plans involved one half the globe, either for 
good or evil. We were never tired of contemplat- 
ing, with an astonishment mingled with fear, that 
fine antique profile relieved against the sombre uni- 
form of the Caar Alexander. 


“Twenty years have away since then. 


This is hardly the third of human life, and yet how 


many changes have been wrought in that space of 
time! What a mighty impetus has the world re- 
ceived in this fifth of a century! No human heart 
could then guess half what has since come to pass. 
‘Time has reaped a plentiful harvest. The kings 
who filled the hall at Erfurth are gone; and he, 
who had called them tegether, sleeps in a lonely 
isle washed by the waters of the ocean! The short 
and brilliant life of Alexander is over ; and the kings 
of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, sleep in their 
marble tombs! King Jerome only survives; but 
his renown has vanished, with his fantastic royalty, 
like a vision of the morning. The Grand Duchess 
ef Baden, the beautiful hanie, has long de- 

lored her husband, lost in flower of his age. 

he Duke ef Gotha is dead, and his race is extinct 
with him. The Duke of Weimar lives only in the 
remembrance of his own family.” 

Since Madame Schepenhaner wrote the forego- 
ing reminiscences, the change, on which she mor- 
alizes, has itself u ne change. Napoleon’s 
resting-place, as well as himself, has been removed. 
A fate and a term have been given to the very 
sepulchres of men. The wishes of the emperor, 
that his ashes should repose amidst the beloved peo- 
ple he had so affectionately decimated, were not 
breathed in vain—thanks to the ‘‘ three days and 
eld muskets ’’ of 1830, which swept away, like a 
withered fruit from a rotten branch, what the kings 
of Europe had wasted and distracted human nature 
for twenty-five years to establish. Napoleon lies 
under the dome of ‘‘ The Invalids,” with all his 
dynasty in his coffin. For Fate—the power to which 
he so fondly confided the fortunes of his house— 


nen ee ipe 


Thence to be wrenched with an unli hand.” 
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And in this transference of his bones from St. Hel- 
ena to Paris, it would seem that the historic pic- 
turesque, that flung its shadows over the close of 
Napoleon’s career, has been somewhat effaced. 
The moral of his life appears to be less emphatic, 
and the antithesis of his fortunes to lose half its elo- 
quence and poetry. It would have better suited the 
rounding of the great drama, to leave him shrouded 
~ his military cloak, under his willow, in the lonely 
isle. 

However we may think on the matter, one thing 
is pretty certain, that the days are gone by, when 
such men as Napoleon could overawe civilization 


‘* With the majestic menace of their eyes,”’ 


or establish empire with the sword. The old royal 
roads to glory, let us hope, will soon be closed up, 
with the grass growing on them: and, surely, the 
human family will find itself infinitely better and 
happier for the change. 





THE PARIA. 
Tr is not our intention in this article to discourse 


Yjon the impure castes of the Hindoos, with whose 


unfortunate condition every one is acquainted : we 
have merely adopted the term “‘ Paria,” as descrip- 
tive of a class of persons common in society, who, 
because overlooked or despised by others, may fitly 
receive from us a few words of sympathy. We 
find it exceedingly difficult to express our meaning 
by a definition. We refer to those individuals, 
frequently met with, who, suffering under some 
disgrace of nature or fortune, seem to stand isolated 
in the midst of their fellows, to have no independent 
place in society, but to live only as aecessaries to 
the happiness of others. But what we mean will 
probably become more apparent in the sequel. 

Some naturalists, with a devotion to science 
which calls for the admiration of all, have spent 
weeks, months, and even years, in watching the 
habits of certain animals, of whom it happens that 
the most insignificant are just those whose natural 
history it is the most difficult to fix. So is it with 
the Paria. The difficulty of gaining explicit infor- 
mation as to the habits of this part of our race, can 
only be known by the very few who have interested 
thernselves in obtaining it. 

For our own part, we confess that a peculiar 
turn ot mind has induced us, more than others, to 
notice individuals of this class. With the great, 
the rich, and the prosperous, we have only a mod- 
erate degree of sympathy. We delight to be con- 
ducted through the rooms of some princely mansion, 
and deep is the gratification which our taste derives 
from the works of art which they contain; but our 
heart is far more strongly touched, when in some 
humble we discover a domestic group 
gathered round their tea-table, the parents sitting 
composedly at each end, and the children mounted 
on high chairs at their side. We read, without 
any great emotion, the description which our news- 
paper gives us of the dresses worn at some fashion- 
able ball, but we gaze with deep interest on the 
scanty and patched wardrobe of some poor family, 
which, for the purpose of being dried, the careful 
mother has hung on the bushes, or spread on the 
beach ; nay, we have occasionaily, with our own 
literary hands, picked up and replaced some stray 
garment which the wind had carried away ; and, 
when we have been in the office of some thriving 
man of business, our attention has wandered from 
the lordly sentences of the principal, or the lively 
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prattie of the gentleman clerk, who, arrayed in gold 
chains and mie was edifying us with his profound 
observations on the weather, to rest upon some 
faced underling, stooping over a desk in a gloomy 
corner. ‘This infirmity of ours we the less scruple 
to confess, because we think it is harmless, and has 
sometimes been useful to others, if not to ourselves. 
But to return. 

The first circumstance, then, that we shall adduce 
as distinguishing the Paria, is the mysteriousness 
of his habits and employments, the difficulty of trac- 
ing how he lives and what he does, what are his 
opinions, and what are his enjoyments. Though a 
Paria, male or female, may be found in almost 
every large family, you may often pay many visits 
to a house which contains one before ing 
aware of his or her existence. On grand occasions, 
or on general gatherings of kindred, the Paria 
comes forth from his concealment, passes behind 
the others like a shadow, or lingers unnoticed, like 
a piece of furniture, in their midst, and then returns 
to his accustomed hiding-place. 

You call on a friend to congratulate him on the 
birth of a child: you (perhaps prudently) have 
delayed your visit till the nurse has been dismissed ; 
and you find the child in the custody of a respectable 
female whom you have not before seen. The 
parents, occupied with themselves and their infant, 
and quite absorbed in the interesting event, which, 
in their opinion, is all-important, can scarcely be 
got to tell you who the stranger is. ‘* What! that 
lady !”’ the wife at length exclaims, ‘‘ that is my 
sister. I thought you had seen her before.’’ On 
a closer inspection you discover a likeness, but the 
features wear an expression of resignation and mild- 
ness, strikingly contrasting with the complacent 


self-satisfied aspect of the married dame. You 
enter into conversation with her, and on general 
topics she is well-informed and communicative, but 


as to herself you can obtain little intelligence. In 
what obscure retreat she had hitherto lived you 
cannot exactly learn ; but in the course of conversa- 
tion she mentions a Mrs. A., to whom she was 
paying a visit, when the birth of her sister’s child 
drew her, as by a kind of magnetic attraction, to 
the spot where you found her. 

In further illustration, we give the following con- 
versation with the brother of a Paria. ‘‘ But pray, 
Mr. Smith, how is your brother?’ ‘Oh, he is 
very well.’’ ‘* Where is he now?” *“ He lives 
with us.’’ ‘* What does he employ himself about?’ 
‘*He assists us a little.’’ ‘* But be must have 
much vacant time ; what can he do with himself ?’’ 
‘“‘T really don’t know.’’ ‘Is he not very lonely 
and unhappy?’’ ‘I really don’t know.” ‘* Has 
he any associates’’’ ‘I don’t know, indeed.” 
And so the inquirer is obliged to give over his 
interrogation, and the history of the Paria remains 
as great a secret as before. 

metimes, too, when enjoying a season of relaxa- 
tion at country lodgings, you often hear a strange 
step on the stairs, and are wished ‘‘ good morning”’ 
by a civil-looking gentleman who meets you at the 
door. You, at length, inquire of the servant who 
the unknown person is, and you are told that ‘ it is 
Mr. B., a single gentleman who has lived for many 
years in a room upstairs.”” The only further infor- 
mation that you can elicit is that “‘ he is a very niece 
sort of man.”’ 

Another, and indeed the prineipal, thing which 
distinguishes the Paria, is that he is no favorite of 
nature or fortune. There is nothing, generally 
speaking, for which the world punishes an individual 





so severely as for those infirmities which he cannot 
possibly help. A man may become the talk of the 


pale- | neighborhood for his irregularities, or crush his 


— by his covetousness and tyranny, but he 
will be still received in society with smiles, and find 


many eager candidates for his favor. But let him 
be the subject of some natural defect ; let his nose 
be awry or his legs uneven, let him falter in his 
speech or have a hump on his back, or let his nerves 
have been shattered, (in laboring, it may be, for the 
welfare of his fellows,) so that he has become diffi- 
dent and easily embarrassed, and we shall see the 
fairest lips distorted by a curl of contempt at his 
approach ; and, where the infirmity is apparent, the 
very children in the strect will jeer at him as he 
goes by. Hazlitt candidly declared that he hetd 
sick people : and by whom is not poverty considered 
as a crime? Under some heavy calamity of this 
kind, then, the Paria has to bow ; and often, with a 
heart overcharged with love to all, he has to bear 
the open insult or ill-suppressed derision of those 
whom he would put forth his utmost strength to 
serve. 

It is also a remarkable feature of the Paria’s 
character, that, though, while able, he toils as much 
as his neighbors, it 1s with this difference, that he 
seldom labors for his own benefit. The Paria 
nurses or educates the children of others: he helps 
to build his neighbor’s fortunes: and his very ca- 
lamities turn out, in some way or other, to advance 
the welfare of other people. 

It must be observed, too, that the Paria is un- 
married. The necessary consequence of the mar- 
riage of a Paria is the Joss of caste. Even the 
union of two Parias is sufficient to deprive beth of 
their distinctive character. ‘* A single life,” says 
Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ has no comforts ;”’ this, then, must 
be the life of the Paria. If into his cup of humilia- 
tion the pearl of marriage be melted, its bitterest 
ingredient, solitariness, wil] be neutralized: and 
whatever else he may become, he is no longer a 
Paria, for he is no longer alone. 

The Paria is distinguished by a peculiar fondness 
for the animal creation. If he can afford it, he has 
pets of his own; if not, he forms friendships with 
those of other people, or with wild animals. Like 
Sterne’s negro girl, he flaps away the flies, but 
does not kill them: and sometimes, when in his 
walks he meets with a roaming snail, which, 
instead of stopping in some safe corner, will persist 
in carrying its spiral castle into the very middle of 
the path, and in directing its minute telescopes at 
the toes of the passer-by, he snatches it up, as a 
mother would a child in danger of being run over, 
and puts it out of harm's way. 

The Paria oceasionally writes poetry, the most 
characteristic portions of which the world would 
declare to be maudlin. Should his poems when 
printed find no purchasers, the Paria comforts him- 
self with the thought that some specimens may be 
preserved in the inside of tranks ; and that, perhaps, 
some disconsolate school-boy, opening his box on 
the first day at a new school, or some solitary 
traveller, unpacking his little wardrobe in a distant 
land, may read some of his verses, and be eneouraged 
by the voice of a companion in sorrow. 

The ways of becoming a Paria are various. 
Sometimes, the individual is born under some he- 
reditary reproach, which makes him a Paria from 
his very birth; sometimes he is made so by some 
natural infirmity; sometimes a whole family are 
made Parias for a time by the second marriage of 
their parent; and sometimes continued ill-health 
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introduces a person to this society. In the latter 
case, it is curious to observe how gradually the 
change is brought about. A man occupying a tol- 
erably prominent station in life, is seized with a sud- 
den illness. At first, his friends are frequent and 
anxious in their inquiries; instead of having lost 
ground in their affection by his malady, he appears 
to have gained; for he is become an object of far 
greater solieitude than before. But his illness con- 
tinues. To go on inquiring after a person’s health 
for months, and even for years, seems to them 
absurd; the very lapse of time they think must 
have cured him; or, at all events, he ought to have 
died after a decent interval. The inquiries accord- 
ingly become less and Jess numerous, and at last 
cease altogether ; his sympathizing friends are cer- 
tain that he has got well, and wondering that he 
should still persist in leading an idle life, soon for- 
get him amid their own pressing engagements. He 
has become a Paria. 

The most gloomy moments of the Paria are those, 
when he looks around on others who commenced 
life at the same time with himself, and compares 
their prosperity with his own misfortunes. The 
waves of life have borne the vessels of their fortunes 
on to fame, wealth, or comfort, while his bark 
remains stranded on the shore. A _ celebrated 
writer, who, for a short while, fancied himself in 
danger of becoming a Paria, has expressed these 
sentiments in his memoirs. ‘* While so many of 
my acquaintance,’’ says Gibbon, ‘ were married, 
or in Parliament, or advancing with a rapid step in 
the various roads of honor and fortune, I stood 
alone, immovable and insignificant.” Hope, how- 
ever, soon springs up in the bosom of the Paria who 
has well learnt his lesson in the school of affliction, 
that he may yet add his little aid to the advance- 
ment of the general happiness, and be permitted to 
bless, though he be, for a time, forbidden to enjoy. 

Yet the Paria, despised though he may be, has 
peculiar claims on the respect and even applause 
of the philosophic mind. After having shared with 
the world the admiration excited by some act of 
daring heroism, or by a long series of successful 
exploits which coronets and wealth have rewarded ; 
after having gazed wonderingly on the orator on 
whose lips a multitude has hung in breathless rapt- 
ure ; after having read of the hair-breadth escapes and 
bold enterprises of some persevering traveller whose 
steps thousands, in imagination, follow, we would 
also think of the lowly individual, 


‘* Whose virtues walk their narrow round, 
Nor make a pause, nor leave a void,”’ 


and who yet never hears the voice of praise, and 
receives but a meagre recompense ; or of the victim 
of sickness, suffering in his chamber a lengthened 
agony, compared with which the toilsome campaign 
and the hardships of travel are light things. Yes, 
to success and greatness worship is eagerly paid ; 
but how few are there who recognize the august 
majesty of patient endurance ! 

Sorrow! how do we shrink from the touch of 
thy skeleton fingers, and yet, perhaps, it is to some 
pleasant resting-place that thon art desirous of lead- 
ing us. ‘Thou hast the key of the soul's most gen- 
erous emotions; thou holdest the magic mirror in 
which we see our moral features the most clearly 
reflected ; thou affordest a bond of union whereby 
hearts are knit together almost as closely as by 
love’s golden fetters. Often art thou like the 
ocean-gale, beating roughly on the brow, and roar- 
ing in the ears of the wanderer, and yet carrying 
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health and vigor into every nerve of his frame. 
The mysterious secrets of human nature, the know!- 
edge of others and of ourselves, the true apprecia- 
tion of earth’s cares and pleasures; these are thy 
lessons ; humility, tender-heartedness, resignation , 
self-denial, and a readiness to forgive; these are 
thy proper fruits; a lively sympathy with the 
meanest thing that breathes, an all-embracing char- 
ity, and the hope of a final refuge in a better 
world; these are thy rewards!—Sharpe’s Maga- 


zine. 





From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
BOOKS, AND THE READING PUBLIC. 
A SKETCH FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM HAUFF. 


1. THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Wuen I resided at N , it was one of my fore- 
noon amusements to frequent a circulating library ; 
not for the purpose of selecting books—though the 
collection amounted to between four and five thou- 
sand—for I had, two years before, when suffering 
from a long illness, turned over the leaves of the 
greater portion of them—but in order to observe 
what books were chosen by the public. At that 
time I had in my head the strange idea of writing 
a book ; I had, however, no definite object or aim, 
and was very undecided after what great master | 
should mode! my first attempt ; I confess I thought 
of the intrinsic value of the work to be, with rather 
an uncomfortable sort of sensation, for among all 
my ideas, I had not hit on one which (even printed 
in the best type) seemed at all remarkable or 
striking. 

One thing, however, struck me as being abso- 
lutely requisite for every one who wished to make 
a book—namely, that they should study man. Not 
a knowledge of them which may be learned now-a- 
days ton bein, but a study ought to be made of 
books themselves, so that it might be known what 
kind were most sought after and read with the 

atest pleasure. Vox Populi, Vor Dei, thought 

, may be true likewise here. Thus for many 
mornings I sat in the library, studying the readers 
and their varied tastes. 

The librarian was a little old man, who, during 
the ten years I had lived in his neighborhood, inva- 
riably wore an apple-green coat, a yellow vest, 
with blue nether garments. I endeavored to con- 
vince him, that he could not have chosen a more 
glaring and tasteless dress, but, after I had made a 
few remarks quite to the point from the theory of 
color, he burst into tears. and assured me, that in 
this fashion and in no other he would dress all the 
days of his life ; for of these colors had been his 
marriage-dress, which six weeks before his wed- 
ding had been made; alas! too soon, for the bride 
died of a nervous fever before the appointed day. 
In his peculiar line the librarian was a man of much 
experience, and told many interesting incidents. 
‘In the morning’’—said he to me, for example— 
‘*in the morning a great many books are exchanged, 
for then the second and third parts are asked for. 
This is not, as I first imagined, because at that 
time the servants come into town, for were this the 
case it would hold good likewise with the first 
volume. No, it comes from night reading.”’ 

* From night pang ot I said, astonished. 

“‘T mean by that, that le read interesting 
books at night. A great number of persons (the 
young and healthy excepted) cannot fall asleep the 





moment they go to bed. It is a bad thing to take 
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opium, for when once begun, the practice must be 
continued ; there is then no better method than to 
read.’’ 

** T understand,”’ replied I, ‘ but you spoke of 

interesting books: are these the best for making 
people fall asleep ?”’ 
** Not all of them, th- same books will not suit 
all. Of course we must make a distinction, and 
consider to whom this one would be interesting, to 
whom that one. You know Countess Wirklitz! 
well, she is one of the longest of being set asleep ; 
I pity her waiting-maid, who is obliged to read to 
her every night, sometimes till two in the morning. 
I once sent her in a mistake by the girl Gérre’s 
Germany and the Revolution—(you are aware that 
to connoisseurs there can be nothing more inter- 
esting :) eight nights long they read at it, yet only 
got over a hundred and ninety pages, for each night 
the countess fell asleep at eleven o'clock. The 
waiting-maid thanked me much for the ‘ sleepy 
book.’ ‘To give you another instance, who should 
come into my shop one day, to my great astonish- 
ment, but the old Professor Wanger, who pores 
over mathematics. For twenty years he had read 
nothing in the way of ‘belles lettres,’ save now 
and then the notices of deaths in the Mereury, and 
he had a wish to see what was in the meanwhile 
going on, to take a survey of any works 
which might have appeared I asked him whether 
he had read any of the works of Sir Walter Scott? 
He reme of having heard of that celebrated 
man, and took away with him Ivanhoe ;—Ivanhoe, 
that splendid story! The next day he came back, 
quite out of humor, threw down a few pence along 
with Scott on the table, and said, the stories of 
knights which he had read in his youth were far 
finer: he had actually fallen asleep over the first 
volume !—only think of falling asleep over Ivan- 
hoe !” 

** But what has this to do with what you were 
saying about second and third volumes?” I 
asked. 

‘“* You see, as we were speaking of interesting 
books, it brought to my mind the professor and the 
countess. When an interesting book, however, 
falls into right hands, then all goes on as a horse 
at full speed. Suppose some one has been at a 
party or at the theatre, eaten a good supper, and then 
is preparing for bed. The lamp on the table at the 
side of the bed is then lighted, the waiting-maid or 
valet, as the case may be, has put in its proper 
place a first volume, and all is in order, only slee 
will notcome. The lamp is drawn nearer, the boo 
taken into the right hand, the left elbow support- 
ed by the pillow, and the title-page opened. The 
title suiting the reader, and getting through the 
first, or, as I call it, the trying chapter, then it goes 
on like lightning, the eyes gallop over the lines, the 
pages fly, and a genuine might-reader cotrses right 
through a volume without trouble in two hours. In 
general the first volume ends much in the same 
way as the closing scene o7 the first act in a drama. 
The spectator must wait in painful suspense for the 
next act. Discontented that the second volume is 
not at hand, yet pleasantly amused, the reader falls 
asleep ; the next morning his first glance falls on 
the book which he has perused—his curiosity is ex- 
cited about the hero, who at the conclusion of the 
first volume has either just been drowned, or has 
heard strange knocking at the door, and just called 
* Come in’—and, when I open my shop about eight 
o’clock, the Johannas, Fredericas, Catherines, and 
Babettes stand in crowds before the door, because 
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the young lady before she takes her English lesson, 
the captain of ihe horse before he rides out with the 
troops, the wife of the privy councillor before she 


makes her toilet, would like to read a few chapters 
2 ha next volume of the most deeply interesting 
” 


i. TASTE OF THE PUBLIC. 


** Oh, that I also were one of those happy ones !’’ 
thought I, as now, at the opening of the library, a 
medley of laced hats and pretty girls’ faces present- 
ed themselves—‘‘ one of those happy ones, whose 
second volume is thus so much desired !’’ It was 
not without envy that I looked at the volumes, 
which the little librarian distributed with as much 
gravity as a baker would loaves in a time of sear- 
city. He had supplied the most urgent customers, 
had entered the money, or the price of reading, in 
his cash book, and I was now able to put an im- 
portant question to him, which had long hovered 
on my lips, a question relative to the taste of the 

ublic. 

, **Tt is as various,’’ replied he, “‘ and often as 
singular as the different tastes for eating. One 
likes sugar, another salt ; cne prefers salt water 
fish, oysters, and Italian fruits, whilst another will 
have nothing but nourishing household fare; yet 
in one point all are agreed, they all desire good 
viands.””’ 

** That is to say?" — 

** They wish to be entertained ; every one to his 
liking.” 

** But where is the cook,” I exclaimed, ‘* who 
can prepare the savory morsels for these varied and 
spoiled palates! How can all or even many be su 
plied? Yet in this lies the fame of the author !”’ 

** They are not so spoiled as is believed,’’ re- 
sponded the librarian. ‘* Fashion does much, and 
if writers would only diligently visit the cirevlating 
library, many a one would find what he is deficient 
in, or of what he has a superabundance. No one 
can become a good dramatist, who does not along 
with the spectators sit down and witness the repre- 
sentation of his own piece, carefully observing what 
produces the greatest effect.’’ 

The librarian was uttering my own thoughts ; he 
expressed aloud what I had often whispered to my- 
self. ‘* Whoever wishes to know the spirit of the 
people must study the circulating libraries,’’ he 
added, earnestly. ‘* Only look at that long row of 
books; the white parchment backs are as clean 
as if they had never been touched, or touched 
only with gloves. Who do you think the author is 
who is thus neglected, and left to his repose '”” 

I guessed the works to be travels, or some his- 

of nature. 

** He never dealt at all in the last article,’’ he 
answered, somewhat contemptuously ; ‘‘ no—it is 
Jean Paul.” 

“ How!” I shouted, in amazement ; “ can a man 
who wrote for immortality, be already forgotten ? 
Does he not unite in himself all that is attractive 
and enteraining—deep earnestness and humor, 
tenderness and satire, sensibility and mirthful- 
ness ?”’ 

** Who denies that '’’ said the little man. ‘‘ He 
has united all in order to satisfy the most different 
tastes; he has minced every ingredient small 
enough, mixed them up wonderfully, and cooked 
them with a most piquant sauce : when ready, and 
the public had tasted, it was found to be very sa- 
vory, delicate—but it did not agree with the stom- 
ach ; none would relish his strong broth ; his pecu- 
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liar obseure style was unendurable. There stand 
all his dishes untouched, except when a few epi- 
cures in reading take now and then a ‘ Titan,’ ora 
‘ Rampanerthal’ home with them, and taste delica- 
cies which neither I nor my public understand. Do 
you see in that corner that other long row with the 
new green covers! that is Herder: there also 
but here comes a living example up the street : 
do you know Fraulein Rosa von Milben ?”’ 

‘* Certainly ; I have met her several times, and 
found her a lady of the most refined taste, and who 
has read a great deal ; somewhat sentimental and 
idea!, but withal of a most amiable ingenuousness.”’ 

“The young lady’s waiting-maid will be here 
directly, and then you will have the best opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the refined taste of 
that lady.” 

**T can easily imagine the kind of reading she 
prefers,’’ I answered ; “ the Remains of Rosalie, 
or Jacob’s Women’s Mirror, Fiedge’s Urania, or 
Agathocles by Caroline Pichler.” 

“* Stand quietly on that side ; we shall presently 
see.”’ 

I did as I was desired, took a book from the 
counter, and placed myself in a corner as if busily 
engaged in reading. The waiting-maid entered 
the shop, gave a polite message from a young lady, 
and then asked whether No. 1629 was still not to 
be had? 

** Not in yet,” he replied, after a hasty glance at 
the book-shelves; ‘‘ but here is another for your 
mistress ; she will be much entertained with it.’’ 
The girl went away. 

** Quick, with a catalogue,’’ I exclaimed, when 
the door had closed behind her; “* let me see what 
No. 1629 is.’? With an ironical smile the old 
man handed me the catalogue. I turned it over 
rapidly, and discovered, to my great surprise, that 

No. 1629 was by . 

“What! Does Fraulein Rosa, the amiable, 
simple girl, read such a vulgar book as this (not to 








give ita worse name?) I said, angrily. ‘‘ Al- 
though no governess, no mother, regulated her 
reading, how can she permit herself to peruse such 
It must be a mistake—the number has 


works ? 
been written wrong.”’ 

** Worthy sir,”’ replied the librarian, “‘ you think 
too well of people ; here is a note which I took out 


of the small basket which the servant had—it is 
and no other: noseitur a socio—by our 
companions are we known ; look at the next of the 
numbers, and you will see for what kind of books 





the heart of the Fraulein sighs !”’ 


I took the list in anger, on which was written in 
a delicate hand, for Fraulein von Milben, with a 
I began with 
the first, and found persons to whom, indeed, the 
** What 
a hypocrite is this girl!’’ I exclaimed; ‘ this is 
her reading, while I believed she would only read 


long array of numbers underneath. 


vicinity of the old 





was no disgrace. 


Hours of Devotion, and such like.” 


** Then, indeed, you must call a great many of 


our young ladies hypocrites, for . 
and others, of the same stamp, are thei 





do not speak of them.”’ 


** Why, in the name of heaven, should well edu- 
cated people read books of which they cannot speak 
Truly, intereourse with bad 
books is often more dangerous than intercourse 


without a blush? 


with bad men.” 


r favorite 
writers ; and you cannot call it hypocrisy if they 


“Why! do you ask why?” said the man of 
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books, smiling ; “* because this is now the taste of 
the age.” 


Ill. THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 


A domestic interrupted us. ‘‘ The Countess of 
Langsdorf wishes a book,’’ said he. 

** What number ?”’ 

**The countess did not say. Sut I think she 

would like a ghost story.” 

‘* Ghost story !’’ asked the little librarian, search- 

ing about: ‘ will the story of a knight not do? 

The ghosts are all out.’ 

** Yes—only it must be something very awful ; 

that pleases the countess best,’’ answered the ser- 

vant ; ** let it be like the last one we had, ‘ The 

Dark Ruins ;’ or, ‘The Subterranean Dungeon,’ 

—that pleased us very much.”’ 

** Did you also read it?’’ asked the little man, 

with surprise. 

‘** Yes ; after the countess had finished a volume, 
we then read it in the servants’ hall.”’ 

** Well; whether will you have ‘The Castle 
Spirit;’ ‘The Resurrection from the Cavern of 
Death ;’ or, ‘ The Fiery Avenging Sword of Hilde- 
brandt?’ ’’ 

«It is difficult to choose,”’ replied the servant. 
** What beautiful books these must be! I will take 
the ‘ Avenging Sword’ now, but be sure and keep 
the ‘ Castle Spirit’ for the next time!” 

Scarcely had the servant of the countess who 
loved to read awful stories gone away, when a 
soldier with measured steps came in. 

‘For Lieutentant Plunkett of the 15th regiment, 
‘ The Blinden Thorwart of Old Schott.’ ”’ 

** Friend, did you hear aright’’’ asked the libra- 
rian ; ‘** The Blinden Thorwart of Old Schott?’ J 
know no author of this name.” 

** Tt is no auditor,’’ answered the soldier of the 
15th, “but abook. The lieutenant is on guard and 
wishes to read.’’ 

“ Well, but Old Schott '—there stands neither a 
young nor an old one in the catalogue.” 

“* It is the same, I believe, of which so many have 
been printed, and which all the corporals and ser- 
geants have bought for threepence.”’ 

** Walter Scott,’’* cried the librarian, laughing ; 
** and the book is called ‘ Quentin Durward.’ ”’ 

“The very thing, that is it,’’ said the soldier, 
** but I dare not ask the lieutenant twice, or I should 
have known the name better; in consequence of 
giving the word of command, he has a most indis- 
tinct way of speaking.”’ 

He received his ‘* Blinden Thorwart’’ and went 
away. But some good angel had sent him at that 
moment into the library, and a ray of light darted 
into my soul. “‘ So, is it then true,”’ said I, “ that 
the works of this Briton are almost as widely spread 
as the Bible? that old and young, and even the 
lowest classes are delighted with them ?”’ 

“Quite true; it is calculated that in Germany 
alone there are circulated sixty thousand copies, 
and every day the works become more famed. In 
Scheerau there is established a manufactory for 
translations, where fifteen sheets are daily trans- 
lated, and printed directly.”’ 

** How is this possible '”’ 

** It certainly seems almost as impossible, as that 
this Walter Scott could have written such a number 
of books in so short a time: but so it is; for lately 


* Old is alter in German, on which it will be seen part 
of the joke depends, 
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he has acknowledged himself to be the author. I 

have, however, myself, seen the manufactory at 

Scheerau.”’ 

, ** Perhaps by a division of labor they gain time ?”’ 
said 


** Just so,’’ he replied, ‘and then, everything is 
done mechanically. Professor Lux is at present 
occupied with inventing a steam-engine, which is 
to understand French, English, and German, and 
then there will be no longer any need of men. 

‘The manufactory is constructed in this man- 
ner :— 

** Behind in the yard stands the paper mill, which 
makes paper continually. This, dried, rolls forward 
towards the principal building, like a stream of lava, 
into the ground-floor ; then, by the aid of machinery, 
it is cut into sheets and shoved under the press in 
the printing office. There are in all fifteen presses, 
which daily throw off 20,000 impressions. Close 
at hand are the drying places and those for the 
binding. We may, therefore, reckon that the half- 
liquid paper, which at five o’clock in the morning 
is still wet, makes by eleven o'clock the next day 
an elegant small volume—all this done in the space 
of thirty hours! In the first story are the arrange- 
ments for translation. We enter two rooms where 
fifteen men are at work. Every morning, at eight 
o’elock, half a sheet of Walter Scott is laid before 
them, which must be done by three o’clock in the 
afternoon. That is called there, ‘ working in the 
rough.’ Fifteen sheets in this way are translated 
every morning. At three o'clock these men have 
a good dinner. At four o'clock, before each of 
them is laid down a printed half-sheet to be read 
over and corrected.” 

‘* But what is done with the sheets translated in 
the morning ?”’ 

“We shall see presently. In communication 
with the two large rooms are joined four small 
ones. In each of those small apartments there sits 
a composer and his secretary: we call these per- 
sons composers or stylists, who look over the trans- 
lations of the thirty, and change them from the 
rough into the fine ; it is their department to improve 
the style. A composer gets two dollars a day, but 
must pay his secretary. Seven or eight rough 
workers are apportioned to each composer ; and as 
soon as the former have finished a page it is sent to 
the latter. The composer sits with the English 
copy in his hand, while his secretary reads to him 
the translation, and amends here and there a sen- 
tence. In a fifth room are two makers of poetry, 
who put the mottoes at the heads of the different 
chapters into German, and any poems which may 
occur in the work.”’ 

I was amazed at this wonderful mechanism, and 
was only grieved to think that the thirty translators 
and the four stylists would lose their means of liv- 
ing, should Professor Lux succeed in his invention 
of the translating engine. 

** Heaven only knows what will then happen,” 
answered the litthe man; ‘*even now the small 
volumes from the manufactory at Scheerau cost but 
a penny; in future two may be had for that, and 
every fourth day a volume will make its appear- 
ance !”” 


IV. VISIT TO THE BOOK SHOP. 


My determination remained firm; ‘an historical 
romance @ la Walter Scott, you must write,”’ said 
I to myself ; ‘‘ for after all I have heard of the taste 
of the public, this, and nothing else will do.’ I 
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of doubts. I should not only be obliged to read the 
works of this great man, but study them in order to 
attain my object. A third and greater doubt was, 
whether I should be able to find a publisher. I 
therefore resolved, before embarking in the work, 
to be more acquainted with the means made use of 
in such matters. The publisher, Salzer, might give 
me some information, | thought; so I sallied forth 
with two dollars in my pocket to buy a book, in the 
hope of making a nearer acquaintanceship with that 
gentleman. 

‘* A handsome book for two dollars?’’ he asked. 
** What would you like? Poems?” 

** Tales, or a romance, sir,’’ I said. 

“At this price you will find nothing worth 
while,”’ he replied, smiling. ‘‘ But here is the cata- 
logue.”’ 

** What! nothing good for two dollars, and yet 
a romance of Walter Scott’s cost only twenty 
groschen.”’ 

**Oh, if you want translations, it is a different 
thing. I thought you wished an original work.” 

** Bless me,’’ I exclaimed, ‘if a good romance 
from another language costs only twenty groschen, 
how comes it that our German books are so dear?’ 

** Do you imagine,’’ answered he, in displeasure, 
** that we are to throw away originals at this con- 
temptible price? These translations, these low 

rices, will ruin us soon enough without that. 
hat has our fine trade of bookselling not already 
come tot Nothing but a sale by auction. Every- 
thing must be cheap, and thus everything is bad. 
In every corner of the Jand there is some one who 
deals in cheap clipt goods, and we who resist this 
are brought to destruction.”’ 

‘* But how can this change in the trade exercise 
so great an influence on originals or on publish- 
ing?’ 

**How?’’ continued he, vehemently, “ how? 
It is as clear as noon day; the public are in this 
way ruined and spoiled! Ido not deny merit to 
Scott, or the two Americans ; on the contrary, they 
are, alas, too good. But every sewing girl, for a 
couple of dollars, can provide herself with a elassi- 
eal library of romances. The rage for this kind of 
fictions has spread unnaturally fast; and now, by 
means of these penny libraries, a hundred thousand 
people have obtained a standard by which they 
capriciously measure our German productions.” 

** So much the better for the world. Is not intel- 
ligence and good taste thereby spread abroad, while 
the reverse is set aside ?”’ 

‘* Intelligence and taste, produced by the little 
volumes at a few pence !”’ exclaimed Herr Salzer. 
‘* Oh, I know these fine words! Good taste ! intel- 
ligence! as if only the people across the channel 
had good taste. Do you suppose people are intelli- 
gent, and have become wiser, because they all criti- 
cise, and say, ‘ This is not so beautiful as Walter 
Scott, or Cooper, nor that so profound and witty as 
Washington Irving?’ What good can come to our 
literature or our book trade from such seed as this, 
which is so plentifully sown? Perversion of ideas, 
and some had imitations, (how I am ashamed to use 
such words,) and above all, our ruin. Authors 
always desire an increase of payment ; where one 
louis d’or has been paid, five are now asked, while, 
on the other hand, the books are less sought after 
than at first. Moreover, the fertility of this Sir 
Walter Scott has infected these gentlemen. They 
are now sparing of thoughts and prodigal of words, 
Thoughts, scenes, descriptions, which were suitable 


confess, along with my resolution, came all manner | enough for one small volume, are now spun out, in 
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order to fill ten or twelve, that more money may be 

obtained ; and what was formerly given in four or 

five good verses, extends now throughout as many 
in rugged prose.’’ 

‘« Is poetry, then, likewise no longer in demand ?”’ 

‘Who will buy it? Citizens? who look down 
with pride, and call everything verse-making. The 
learned? who obtain it from the author, that they 
may criticise it the more favorably. Librarians? 
who take only romances, as they know their public. 
These circulating libraries are our ruin. Every 
small town has a few of such establishments. The 
public think, why should they throw away so much 
money upon a book when it may be had to read 
from a circulating library? People purchase penny 
translations, or cheap pocket editions, so that they 
may have a library ; and the bookseller who wishes 
to publish a work, can, at the most, only reckon on 
500 circulating libraries. Were another Goethe or 
Schiller to be born in our day, we could not sell 
500 copies of their works. The public has lost 
faith, confidence, and pleasure in our literature.’’ 

‘* And must Scott and the pocket editions bear 
the blame of all this?’’ I asked. 

‘* Yes! and likewise of this wretched dilution, or 
scattering of talent everywhere! Authors split 
their talents into fragments to suit periodicals and 
annuals, because they are well paid for their articles. 
The public spend their money on these Juxurious 
sort of wares, because it is the fashion ; every one 
must have his magazine or his annual, and these 
pocket editions cancer and increase our sore.’’ 

** But, Mr. Salzer,’’ said I, to the angry man, 
‘‘why do you swim against the stream! Why do 
you not publish pocket editions yourself? Why do 
you not undertake a magazine ' or are you ashamed 
to mix yourself up in such doings?”’ 

**T need not be ashamed,’ answered he, after 
considering a little. ‘* What another does, Salzer 
and Son may do likewise. But, to be candid, I 
fear 1am too late with a magazine; and besides, 
whom could I get to write it! Anything new now- 
a-days must be striking and piquant to succeed. 
have been thinking for some time, but in vain, of a 
distinguished title, for the title now must do every- 
thing. Had I only a few men skilled in the art, 2 
critical review, or an artistic periodical might quickly 
make its appearance, for Chen an enterprising 
spirit as well as others.’’ 


Vv. THE ENTERPRISING SPIRIT. 


‘We have now morning, noonday, evening, and 
midnight papers. We have exhausted the names 
of all the deities and muses; we are compelled to 
have recourse to the most singular designations if we 


would create a sensation. We must take care that 
the new sound overpowers that of the old accustomed 
one, though every sensible person sees that a new 
periodical is no better than an old one. Tales, 
poems, criticisms, are in the one as well as in the 
other, and good workmen cannot be invented along 
with the new name of the paper.”’ 





** But, Mr. Salzer, can you tell me why people | 
often set aside a well-known and old established | 
periodical for a few proof sheets of a newer one?’ | 

‘This is the peculiar feature of our times,”’ | 
answered he. ‘ Change gives pleasure, and new | 
brooms sweep clean; and the public is like a wea- | 
thei-cuck, perpetually changing, yet knowing not) 
why. Dress makes the man, and a fine vignette, a| 
striking title, does as much in the reading world as’ 
a new fashion in an assembly. He who knows | 
how to use this characteristic of men to advantage, | 
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may, even in ourday, do something. Oh, that I had 
only a title!” 

** As our periodicals must now be so many sided,”’ 
said I, ‘* what think you of the title, ‘ Literary food 
for Chickens?’ ”’ 

** It is not amiss,’’ he answered. ‘‘ The public 
might be represented in the vignette as a flock of 
chickens, to whom the muses were distributing 
morsels of food ; but no, I think that would not do ; 
offence might be taken at the food, for it would 
look as if we wished to feed the public with the 
refuse of the great literary dinner. No, that will 
not do.’’ 

** Well, perhaps, the Evening Bell.’’ 

** Evening Bell? Certainly, it has a sound, and 
there is something soft and tranquillizing in it. I 
will consider of it; but there must be also a critical 
supplement. I wonder if it might not be called The 
Distiller.” 

“There is something good in your idea,” I 
replied. ‘*The works of modern times are as- 
suredly criticised by a kind of chemical} or distilling 
process ; we distil so long that the strong spirit of 
which we are in search evaporates; or we distil 
until the learned alchemists are able to show from 
what different essential parts the brewing is made ; 
but the sheet would smell too much like a grocer’s 
shop, or of strong waters. What say you to a 
‘ Critica] Chimney Sweeper?’ ”’ 

The bookseller looked at me for a considerable 
time in silence, then embraced me in great emotion. 
‘* A discovery, an admirable discovery!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘* What does noi this single word con- 
tain! Our literature is represented by the chimney, 
our reviewers are the chimney sweeps, who scra 
off the literary soot, that the house may not take 
fire. It must be an opposition paper ; it must create 
a sensation, for that is now the chief point. ‘The 
Critical Chimney Sweeper!’ We may give out 
the critical articles under the promising title of 
* The Artistical Watchman!’”’ He hastily wrote 
down the name, and then continued—* Sir, you 


I\ have been most opportunely brought to my shop. 


When I sit behind my desk, I am as it were nailed 
there; but I have often observed, that when I give 
expression to my thoughts, they come as in a flood. 
Thus, when you were speaking of the influence of 
Sir Walter Scott, there passed through my brain a 
splendid idea. I myself will make a German Walter 
Scott.”’ 

** What! will you also write a romance ?”” 

“Tt Ohno! Ihave something better to do; 
but, one did you say? No, twenty! If I could 
only arrange my ideas. I will produce a Great 
Unknown; and this shall be no other than a 
company of romance writers. Do you understand 
me’? 

** Tt is not quite clear to me how you 

‘* With money we can do anything,”’ he rejoined. 
‘* | proeure seven or eight clever men, who have 
already done something in the way of writing 
romances, summon them here, and propose that 
they collectively shall represent Walter Scott. 
They will select the historical matier and the 
characters ; they must determine what subordinate 
persons are to be introduced, and then nig 

**Oh! now I comprehend your great plan. You 
will, in fact, set up a manufactory, somewhat like 
the one at Scheerau. You will obtain drawings of 
all the romantic parts of Germany; the ancient 
costumes can be written for to Berlin; songs and 
legendary traditions you will find in the Boy’s 
Wonderhorn, and other collections. You will 
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establish some dozens of young persons in your 
house; the Sixfold Unity, the New Unknown, 
ives the outline of the romance—here and there 
e delineates and improves some great character ; 
the other twenty-four or thirty write conversations, 
and describe towns, objects, and buildings, accord- 
ing to nature,”’ 

** Because,’’ he joyfully interrupted me, ‘ one 
has more talent for describing countries ; another 
for describing costumes; a third, more for conver- 
sations; a fourth and fifth, for what is comic; 
while another excels in what is tragic.” 

‘Exactly! Thus the young artists are divided 
into landscape painters, costume tailors, conversa- 
tion makers, comedians and tragedians, and the 
romance passes through all their hands, like pic- 
tures at Nurnberg, where one paints the sky, one 
the earth, another the roofs of the houses; where 
the first must paint the blue, the second the green, 
the third the red, the fourth the yellow, and so on, 
according to the order in which he stands.”’ 

** And unity and uniformity will be attained by 
this, precisely as in Walter Seott; where all the 
characters bear a strong family resemblance to each 
other ; moreover, we shall get ready a pocket edi- 
tion as cheap as possible; we may reckon upon forty 
thousand.” 

** And the title shall be ‘ The History of Ger- 
many from the earliest times to the year 1830,’ in 
a hundred historical romances !”’ 

Mr. Salzer shed tears of emotion. When he 
recovered a little, he warmly pressed my hand. 

** Now, am I not as enterprising a spirit as any 
of them'’’ he asked. ‘* What a sensation this will 
make! But you, my friend, were of assistance to 
me in bringing forth this magnificent idea; search 
out the best book in my shop, and, as a further 
reward, you shall be——one of the twenty-four.” 


VI. CONCLUSION. 


Thus, with little trouble, I was placed by my 
lucky fate where I had so long ardently wished to 
be. Now, there was no need for me to study either 
the people or their tastes in a circulating library. 
It was no longer necessary to search for a plan, for 
a work, nay, not even for suitable ideas; I had 


become a finger, a member of the new Great Un-| d 


known ; I was to write according to my pleasure, 
and read my printed writings. 
It is well known with what success the gigantic 
undertaking of Mr. Salzer went on; and it was, at 
, length, no mystery to the world, of what essential 
parts the Great Unknown was composed. We 
were flattered that, at first, the works were ascribed 
to some celebrated and talented authors. For 
example, to Professor Lux, who, in the mean time, 
discovered his translating machine; to the poet 
Kempler, and other such distinguished writers ; 
indeed, even Willibald Alexis was suspected, not- 
withstanding his acknowledged dislike to. German 
History. Every meritorious individual who formed 
a member of the company, has long since been 
named ; therefore, it only remains for me to relate 
something of the share which I had in the enter- 


rise. 

. As I happened to be tolerably well acquainted 
with some parts of Germany, I had, at first, assigned 
me a place among the scene painters. But, alas! 
I wrote, (in the romance called ‘* The Council of 
Constance,’’) ‘* Light and floatingly went the boat 
past the vine-clad hills between Basle and Con- 
stance.’’ This passage having beew looked over 
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by the six directors, and printed, the reviewers and 
the public were astonished how the falls of the 
Rhine were passed ; and immediately I was placed 
among the conversation makers. Conversations in 
inns, in market-places, and streets, were allotted to 
me. I continued at this until one of the senti- 
mental and heroic speakers made a great mistake. 
He said—*‘ The clouds came quickly forth, quickly 
behind the moon ;’’ in vain was the authority of 
cited, from whom this splendid passage had been 
copied : the words were pronounced to be nonsense 
because the clouds never pass behind the moon ; so 
it was set aside, and this particular post devolved 
on me. In this department I accomplished more 
than in both the others, as it formed the greaier 
part of the romance called ‘‘ The Dome of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or the Paladin of Charles the Great.’’ I 
likewise wrote about twelve chapters in ‘* Barba- 
rossa, or the Hohenstraufen.’’ My last work, before 
the dissolution of this undertaking, was the 8th, 9th, 
and 15th chapters in the ‘* Battle of Kuinersdorf.”’ 
Much has been written both for and against this 

great enterprise, which I, as if by accident, called 
into life. hen we consider that, in the brief space 
of two years, seventy-five volumes, or twenty-five 
romances, have been brought out at the manufactory 
of the Great German Unknown, we must, at least, 
be amazed at the diligence and patience of the part- 
ners. It has been urged as an objection, that some 
historical characters were quite misrepresented ; 
that even great anachronisms were found ; but, how 
trivial are such objections when compared to what 
has been otherwise accomplished by the company ! 
Is not every scene so truly described, that it is easily 
seen it was not nature which was studied, but real 

icturest Have we not had all the dresses of our 

eroes and heroines sent us from the most exact 
and particular theatres in ee fae I 
mean, with regard to costume! Did not Mr. Sal- 
wer, at a great expense, purchase ancient furniture 
of all kinds, from old castles and armories, in order 
to give us correct patterns? 

is not this historical truth and reality? And is 

not this what the public longs for? The true 
delineation of historical characters and epochs of 
history is only secondary to a proper description of 
resses, shoes, chairs, houses, and such things, 
which, in the seventy-five volumes, will never be 
found incorrectly described. It has not been our 
fault that, during the last two years this sort of 
writing has gone out of fashion. The splendid 
undertaking has been shipwrecked by the change- 
fulness of the public. The whole affair originated 
in fashion ; with a favorable wind we sailed down 
the stream of history, and our motto was, ‘* Sooner 
let the truth of history be violated, rather draw a 
historical character wrong, than sin against the 
fashion of the times, or against the overruling taste 
of the public.” 


Horace Wa pote, in his “ Letters,” relates that the 
Abbé Giustiniani, a noble Genoese, wrote a panegyric 
in verse on the empress queen. “ She rewarded him 
with a gold snuff-box set with diamonds, and a patent 
of theologian. Finding the trade so lucrative, he 
wrote another on the king of Prussia, who sent him 
a horn box, telling him that he knew his vow of pov- 
erty would not let him touch gold ; and that, having 
no theologians, he had sent him a patent to be cap- 
tain of horse in those very troops that he had com- 
mended so much in his verses! I am persuaded that 
the saving the gold and brilliants was not the part 
which pleased his majesty the least.” 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
ON THE TEMPERATURE OF THE BEE-HIVE IN 
WINTER. 


Wuen those interesting and laborious little crea- 
tures, the bees, have completed their labors for the 
year, and, having harvested the last drop of honey 
from the flowers of autumn, retire to their hives to 
sleep away the winter, we feel curious to know 
how they bear the severities of the season, and 
what means, if any, are employed to keep out the 
cold. 

Upon this subject naturalists have differed greatly 
in opinion. Réaumur states, that, during the sea- 
son when the country furnishes no food for bees, 
they do not require to eat ; the cold, which deprives 
our fields and gardens of their flowers, renders the 
bees torpid, in which state no transpiration takes 
place. Swammerdam, Huber, and others state, on 
the contrary, that bees do not become torpid in 
winter, but that even in frosty weather a full hive 
can maintain a temperature of 86 or 88 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

This interesting question remained in this condi- 
tion until a few years ago, when Mr. Newport 
(who has enriched the science of Entomology with 
some splendid discoveries) instituted an extensive 
and profound a into the subject of the temper- 
ature of insects. e had long suspected of incor- 
rectness the opinion that the hive is able to main- 
tain a high temperature in winter, a circumstance 
so much at variance with the habits of insects in 
this country that, were it so, the hive bee would 
form a singular exception to the general economy 
of British insects, e only method, as it seemed 
to Mr. Newport, of arriving at the truth, was to 
make suth arrangements as would enable him at 
any time, during many months, to ascertain at a 
glance the internal temperature of the hive. He 

laced a common straw hive with its entrance hole 
in the direction of another wooden hive, which was 
standing beside it in a bee-house so constructed 
that the whole of the back part of the house could 
be removed or closed at pleasure. The proper 
entrance for the bees at the front of the bee-house 
was directly into the wooden hive, from the side 
of which there was a little covered communication 
with the entrance hole of the straw hive, to serve 
as a passage for the bees, and a connexion between 
the wooden and straw hive. The object of this 
was to prevent any sudden effect upon tempera- 
ture of the hive by changes which might occur in 
the temperature of the air without. The interior 
of the straw hive was thus subjected as little as 
possible to the variations in the open atmosphere, 
since the bees were obliged to pass through the 
empty wooden hive before they could reach the 
open air. In order to make the experiment with 
the greatest accuracy, it was necessary that the 
bees should never be disturbed while making an 
observation, and therefore a small thermometer, 
with a long free bulb, was passed through a hole 
just large enough to admit it in the top of the straw 
ive, about eight inches from the centre, and re- 
tained there during the whole of the subsequent 
observations without being removed or touched. 
The bees at first seemed a little inconvenienced by 
its presence, but within two or three days the 
became accustomed to it, and removed the com 
and wax from around it, so that the bulb of the 
instrument was remaining about an inch within the 
free space of the hive, and the observations were 
then made at intervals with the greatest accuracy, 





The temperature of the atmosphere was taken with 
a thermometer similar to the one used for the hive. 
It was thus only necessary to notice, from time to 
time, the rise and fall of each thermometer, and the 
difference between them, the temperature of the air 
being of course taken in the immediate vicinity of 
the bee-house. 

By this course of observation it was found that 
the hive bee during winter does not become abso- 
lutely torpid; but, if left entirely undisturbed, it 
— into a condition in which its temperature of 

y and amount of respiration become very greatly 
diminished—a state of deep sleep in the combs, 
from which, by a beautiful provision of nature, it 
is roused by great cold. As soon as the tempera- 
ture falls considerably, the insect shakes off its tor- 
por and commences breathing with energy, by which 
an amount of animal heat is produced which exerts 
its salutary influence on the air of the hive. It is 
only ata moderate temperature that the insects con- 
tinue torpid, and, when in this state, it is very easy 
to rouse them from it by gently shaking or tapping 
the hive. When this is done in winter the bees 
wake up, become excited, and soon by the rapidity 
of their respirations raise the temperature of the 
hive toa great height. In the case of Huber and 
others who did not observe the scientific precautions 
of Mr. Newport, the thermometer was introduced 
into the hive at the time of making the observation, 
thereby disturbing the bees, and exciting them to 
increased vital energy, and consequently to in- 
creased animal heat. The effect of a sudden dis- 
turbance of bees is strikingly shown in the follow- 
ing observation. On the morning of the 2d of 
January, 1836, at a quarter past seven, A. M., when 
there was a clear intense frost, and the thermome- 
ter in the open air stood a little above 17 degrees, 
that in the hive marked a temperature of 30 de- 
grees; that is, actually two degrees below the 
freezing point. The bees were roused by tapping 
on the hive, and in sixteen minutes the mercury 
rose to 70 degrees, or 53 degrees above the ex- 
ternal air. 

It was found by a long course of observation that 
the temperature of the hive, when the bees are in 
a state of repose, varies with that of the atmos- 
phere ; but that the change within the hive is never 
so rapid as in the atmosphere, unless the bees have 
been disturbed. When the external temperature 
rises very suddenly, it never exceeds that of the 
hive by more than one or two degrees, provided 
the bees are in a state of absolute rest; but if, on 
the contrary, the temperature of the atmosphere be 
suddenly diminished, that of the hive will sub- 
side also, but much less rapidly. Sometimes the 
two thermometers stand exactly equal to each 
other. On the other hand, when the bees are 
active and respiring quickly, the hive is even then 
affected in the winter months by great changes in 
the temperature of the external air, particularly if 
such changes occur late in the autumn, or at the 
— of winter. 

ut a change in the atmosphere in summer does 
not so readily affect the temperature of the hive, 
because in summer, when the general warmth of 
the atmosphere ranges from 45 degrees and up- 
wards, the bees are always active, and are not 
themselves so readily affected by sudden changes ; 
while in winter, when the temperature ranges from 
45 degrees downwards, the bees are very soon 
affected by diminished heat, and become disposed to 
pass into the torpid state, in which scarcely any 
respiration takes place, and the temperature of the 
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litle animal sinks down, or nearly so, to that 
of the medium in which they are placed, and even 
to that of the external atmosphere, if there is com- 
munication with it. Each bee is probably, in gen- 
eral, from 10 to 15 degrees warmer than the medium 
in which it lives when in a state of moderate ex- 
citement, but its heat is liable to be greatly in- 
creased from causes which will be noticed in another 
article, on the temperature of the hive in summer. 

It has been already shown, that a surprising 
amount of heat may be suddenly developed in the 
hive even in mid-winter, by exciting the bees. In 
a second straw-hive, which Mr. Newport had ex- 
posed to the open air like the common cottage-hives, 
the internal temperature at 10 o'clock, a. m., of the 
2d Feb., was a little over 48 degrees, being only 14 
degrees higher than that of the external atmosphere. 
On disturbing the hive by tapping, the mercury rose 
to 102 degrees, or 68 degrees above the temperature 
of the surrounding air. When the heat is thus 
suddenly increased during the earlier or latter part 
of winter, it becomes intolerable to the bees, and 
they immediately endeavor to reduce it by ventila- 
tion, provided the outer cold be not too severe to 
prevent their assembling near the entrance of the 
hive.* At about 40 degrees, the temperature of 
the hive is quickly modified by the assiduity of the 
bees; ‘* I have often,’’ says Mr. Newport, “ been 
amused by observing them afte: the hive has been 
disturbed for a short time, although but a few min- 
utes before there was not a single bee on the 
alighting board come hastily to the entrance of the 
hive, and having arranged themselves within three 
quarters of an inch of the doorway, begin to fan 
with their wings most laboriously, to occasion a 
current of coel air through the interior of the hive.” 
On one occasion, when the temperature of the hive 
had been raised to about 70 degrees, the external 
air being at 40 degrees, the bees at mid-day main- 
tained the temperature steadily at 57 degrees by 
their mode of ventilation, the hive continuing all 
the time to be excited. 

Although the hive be very much disturbed, and 
its temperature become greatly increased by excit- 
ing the bees in mid-winter, it will soon me 
quiet again, and its temperature be again reduced 
to within 10 or 12 degrees of the temperature of 
the atmosphere within about ten hours. 





From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE SENSE OF TOUCH-——-AS MEASURED ME- 
CHANICALLY. 


Some very remarkable experiments were made a 
few years ago, to determine the relative sensibility 
of different parts of the body in respect to touch, by 
Dr. Henry Ernest Weber of Leipsic. The object 
in view was to obtain mechanical demonstration of 
a fact which has been generally known to most per- 
sons, viz., that some portions of the skin are better 
adapted than others to receive impressions from con- 
tact with external bodies. Dr. Graves of Dublin 
has published in the ‘* Dublin Medical Journal,”’ an 
analysis of Weber's investigation, together with ob- 
servations derived from his own experience ; and we 
shall here give such parts of the results as, being 
free from scientific phraseology, may be understood 
by every one. 


* The curious subject of the ventilation of the hives by 
the bees, will be fully noticed in the article on the tem- 





MEASURED MECHANICALLY. 


Weber endeavored to determine in various ways 
the relative sensibility of different parts of the body, 
both in combination with, and apart from, the sense 
of touch, simply so called. ‘Thus, he speaks of the 
faculty which the skin possesses of estimating and 
comparing different pressures made upon its surface. 
If both the right and the left hand of the same indi- 
vidual are supported on cushions, and he keeps his 
eyes shut while unequal weights are placed on the 
two hands, he will, if the difference of the weights 
be considerable, be able to tell on which hand the 
heavier lies; but if the hands be raised from the 
cushions, a much smaller difference of weight is 
appreciable ; for, in the one case, there is nothing 
but the sensibility to pressure which can determine 
the difference, whereas in the other case there is the 
amount of muscular exertion necessary to support 
the weights, and any inequality in this amount 
seems to be easily discernible. This last-named 

wer appears to be very unequally developed in 

ifferent individuals, but, in general, Weber found 
that men who are accustomed to estimate weights 
by poiaing them in their hands, will distinguish per- 
fectly between two differing only by a thirtieth part ; 
say, for instance, one of thirty ounces, and the other 
of twenty-nine. In such modes of comparing, the 
two weights are not held in the two hands, but both 
in the same hand, one after another. An interval 
of five, ten, or even twenty seconds may elapse 
between the poising of the two weights without de- 
stroying the power of discrimination, but an interval 
of forty seconds was found to weaken the impression 
of the first weight, and therefore to destroy the 
accuracy of the estimate. It was further ascertained 
by Weber, that, in most men, the left side of the 
body, and the left extremities, enjoy a more accu- 
rate perception of weight than the right, so far as 
weight is estimated by pressure: of fourteen differ- 
ent persons experimented on, in eleven the left side 
of the body and the left extremities were found to 
be more sensible of weight measured by pressure, 
than the right; in two the contrary was observed, 
and in one only no difference between the sides 
could be detected. On this experiment Dr. Graves 
remarks :—‘* He (Weber) offers no satisfactory ex- 
planation of this very remarkable, and hitherto 
unobserved phenomenon, which is obviously of some 
value, as marking an original difference between the 
nervous power of the right extremities, and rigtt 
side of the trunk, as compared with the left; a dif- 
ference which favors the idea, now indeed generally 
admitted, that we cannot explain the circumstance 
of man being right-handed and right-footed, except 
on the hypothesis of an original difference in the 
a powers of the right and left halves of the 

, 


A part of Weber’s experiments had relation to 
the accuracy of our judgment in matters of tempera- 
ture. The skin is so constituted as to render very 
minute changes of temperature, even so little as 
one third of a degree, appreciable. To effect this, 
the difference is not to be tested by the two hands, 
or two different parts of the body, but by exposing 
the hand successively to two different portions of 
water, the one a little colder than the other; and 
the temperature ought not to be very far different 
from that of the human body, for we cannot estimate 
differences accurately if the temperature be much 
above or below blood-heat. Weber pointed out the 
fact that our impressions of heat and cold are de- 
pendent a good deal on the amount of surface ex- 
posed to the action of temperature ; thas, if the fore- 
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while the whole of the other hand be immersed in 
water at 102°, the latter, although really the colder, 
will appear to us to be warmer, on account of the 
larger surface exposed to a temperature exceeding 
blood-heat. He also found that the left-hand is, in 
most persons, more sensible of heat or cold than the 
right; thus, when the hands of a person lying in 
bed, and of exactly the same temperature, were 

lunged in separate vessels of hot water, the left- 
hand was in general believed by the person to be in 
the hotter medium, even though the water was 
really one or two degrees colder than that in the 
other vessel. This circumstance is attributed prin- 
cipally to the greater thinness of the skin on the 
left-hand, arising from its being less frequently 
used. 

But the most remarkable part of Weber’s inves- 
tigation related to the measurement of the delicacy 
of touch by means of a pair of compasses, a mode 
seemingly strange, but in his hands productive of 
curious and valuable results. Dr. Graves states the 
principle thus. If we touch the skin with a pair of 
compasses whose points are one inch asunder, 
while the person so touched shuts his eyes, he at 
once perceives his skin to be touched in two places. 
By continually diminishing the distance between the 
two points, we finally arrive awa degree of approx- 
imation where the person feels his skin to be touched 
by but one body ; but he describes this body as being 
a little longer in one direction than another, and it 
appears that this longer diameter corresponds with 
the line of junction between the two points of the 
compass. her these points are brought still 
nearer together, this inequality in the diameters is 
no wage felt, and the person has a definite percep- 
tion of being touched by but one body. Now, 
Weber has determined, by experiment, that the dif- 
ferent portious of the surface of the body vary con- 
siderably in accuracy of touch, as measured by the 
distance at which the points of the compass can be 
still distinguished from each other ; for those parts 
which are endowed with great power of touch will 
continue to give notice of two points at such a small 
distance apart, that, when examined by less sensitive 
oe of the skin, they are erroneously judged to 

but one. 

Weber’s method, then, was to apply the points 
of an opened pair of compasses to different parts of 
the body in succession, and gradually to bring the 
points together, until the separation between them 
was not felt by the skin, but both seemed to pro- 
duce one impression. This point is what Dr. 
Graves proposes to call the ‘limit of confusion ;” 
and, by measuring the opening with a graduated 
scale, a numerical measure of the sensitiveness of 
touch in different parts of the body may be ob- 
tained. Weber adopted the Paris dine (equivalent 
to about one eleventh of an English inch) as the unit 
of — by which different results might be com- 
pared. 

Weber found the tip of the tongue to be the 
most sensitive part of the body when tested by these 
means. When the points of the compass were but 
half-a-line apart, the feeling of the two distinct 
points existed ; and when they were within two fifths 
of aline, although the person seemed to feel but 
one touching body, he nevertheless felt it to be 
longer in one direction than another. On ancther 
part of the tongue it was found that when the points 
of the applied compasses were as much as three 
lines asunder, they seemed to be as one touching 
ve thereby showing less acuteness of touch. 

this way Weber examined, both on his own per- 
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son and on others, the relative sensibility of different 
parts, and gives a table, in which, opposite to the 
part named, is given the smallest distances at which 
the two points of the compasses could be felt to be 
stil] apart, and the direction between them estimated. 
Of this table the following are a few items. Tip of 
the tongue, one half line; inner surface of the fin- 
ger tips, | line; red part of the lips, 2 lines; tip of 
the nose, 3 lines; the portion of the lips which is 
not red, 4 lines; edge of the tongue one inch from 
its point, 4 lines; palm of the hand, 5 lines; sur- 
face of the eyelid, 5 lines; centre of the hard pal- 
ate, 6 lines; the membrane of the lips close to the 
gums, 9 lines ; lower part of the forehead, 10 lines ; 
back part of the heel, 10 lines; back of the hand, 
14 lines. The exact nature of these measurements 
may perhaps be understood by explaining one of 
them thus :—when the compasses were opened so 
that the points were 2 lines (rather more than one 
sixth of an inch) apart, and then applied to the red 
part of the lips, two sensations were distinctly felt, 
due to the two points, and the direction in which 
the two points were placed with regard to each 
other, whether vertical, horizontal or oblique, was 
also appreciable ; but when the distance was less 
than this, the two points seemed to produce but one 
impression, and the opening between them was not 
appreciable. Weber's table embraces all varieties 
from half a line to thirty lines, showing the great 
diversity in the relative sensibility to touch in differ- 
ent parts of the body. 

Some very curious general remarks are adduced 
in support of the fact here stated. If the points of 
the compasses, distant from each other one or two 
lines, be applied to the cheek just before the ear, 
and be then moved successively to several parts of 
the cheek, we shall find on approaching the angle 
of the mouth that the points will appear to recede 
from each other; this is produced by the great dif- 
ference of tactile power in these parts. ‘This may 
be illustrated without the aid of the compasses, 
thus :—if we hold together the extremities of the 
thumb and forefinger, and then pass the tips of 
both in a line from the ear to either the upper or the 
under lip, they will feel to the cheek as if they 
were becoming more and more distant from each 
other. This is explicable on the assumption, that 
the more sensitive portions of the skin regard any 
two points as further asunder, than equidistant 
points appear to be to a less sensitive portion. 

Weber mentions the following fact. If the legs 
of the compasses be applied to two contiguous sur- 
faces, enjoying the functions of voluntary motion, 
they will appear to be much more distant from each 
other than when they are applied to one of these 
surfaces separately : thus, if the points are distant 
half-a-line, they are not perceived to be distant 
when applied to one lip; but, when one point is 
applied to the under lip and the other to the upper, 
they are at once felt to be two. An extension of 
the same property is observable in another cireum- 
stance to which he draws attention. Apply the legs 
of the compasses to two portions of the skin differ- 
ing from each other remarkably either in structure, 
in function, or in the use habitually made of them ; 
and the points will appear to be more clearly and 
distinctly felt than when they are applied to one and 
the same surface, even though it be the more sensi- 
tive of the two; thus the points, when in contact, 
the one with the inner surface and the other with 
the red outer surface of the lips, appear much more 
distant from each other than when they are in con- 
tact with the red surface only, although this has 


















































































































































































14 FROST ON THE 


much greater tactile power than the inner sur- 
face. 

The experiments of Weber brought conviction to 
his mind that the most sensitive parts of the skin, 
under the usual acceptation of the term, are not the 
most delicate in appreciating touch, as tested by his 
means ; for instance, those parts of the body, such 
as the soles of the feet, which are much a i 
fully excited by tickling, are not those in which the 
delicacy of touch, for the common purposes of life, 
is most highly developed. On this point Dr. Graves 
observes :—*‘* The reason of the matter is sufficiently 
obvious ; for parts endowed with the greatest tactile 
acumen are necessarily much exposed, being so 
placed as to be brought with the greatest facility 
into contact with external bodies ; consequently, if 
so disagreeable a sensation as that arising from 
tickling were easily induced by this contact, those 
parts would be almost useless as organs of touch.’’ 





FROST ON THE WINDOW-PANES, 


To him who has cultivated his perception of the 
beautiful, there is always something in nature to 
arrest attention, and to afford instruction. To him 
the desolation of winter is relieved by innumerable 
beauties ; he enters into the ‘treasures of the 
snow ;’’ he inquires whence comes the ice, and 
** the hoary frost of heaven who hath gendered it*t”’ 
when “ the waters are hid as with a stone, and the 
face of the deep is frozen.’”** What, for example, 
can be more beautiful than the light feathery foliage 
which the slow and silent hand of winter paints 
upon our windows while we sleep? It is one of 
the delights of childhood to gaze on this white 
fairy forest; nor need we regard it with minor 
interest now, if we are ready to apply a few scien- 
tific principles to its examination. 

It is perhaps remarkable that this subject, so well 
calculated to arrest attention by its variety and 
beauty, has scarcely been noticed by the scientific 
writers of this country; and on the continent we 
are only aware of two—De Mairan and Carena— 
who have attempted to investigate it. 

De Mairan, residing in the southern part of France, 
had not many opportunities of witnessing the phe- 
nomenon in question ; but happening to be in Paris 
in January, 1729, towards the end of a long frost, 
he noticed, one morning, upon the panes of a win- 
dow facing the east, some beautiful spiral scrolls 
of foliage, similar to these used in architecture, or 
@n damask. The forms were not very well defined, 
and the intervals between the curves were, in some 
places, occupied by a kind of frosty dust. In about 
an hour the whole melted away. On the next 
morning, however, these res were more per- 
fectly developed; the branches were composed of 
smal! white oval crystals of remarkable hardness. 
Five or six panes were ornamented with these fig- 


ures, each pane measuring 64 inches by 54. From | *8° 


the corner of one of the panes proceeded a sort of 
stem, which branched out as far as the lead-work, 
the curves being continued to the adjoining panes. 
The reader is, of course, aware that the frost- 
work on our window-panes is deposited from the 
vapor floating in the air of the bed-room upon the 
inner surface of the glass, whenever the cold on the 
outside is sufficient to reduce the temperature of the 
glass below the freezing point; but the forms as- 
sumed by the vapor in freezing are not so easily 
accounted for. Mairan supposed that these 


* Job xxxviii. 22, 29, 30. 


WINDOW-PANES. 


forms already exist in the glass, and are produced 
by the various twistings and turnings which glass 
a in the process of manufacture, while yet 
in a fluid state; that certain minute furrows are 
thus formed in which the vapor first collects and 
freezes, and so determines outline, which is 
afterwards filled up by successive accumulations of 
frozen vapor. 

In answer to this explanation M. Carena remarks, 
that the lines and strie produced in glass during its 
manufacture, are generally ellipses, or waving fig- 
ures, bearing no resemblance to the superb pictures 
which sometimes adorn our windows ; and that the 
smoothest glass, on which no figures are visible, 
even with a magnifier, often produces the most 
beautiful frost foliage. 

M. de Mairan has also another theory. He sup- 
poses that the motion of the hand in cleaning the 
windows may produce furrows in the glass, which 
may have something to do with the frost-work fig- 
ures. In order to get at the value of this opinion, 
Carena, during the severe winter of 1814, selected 
four panes of his window which he cleaned with 
fine sand, as is common in France, rubbing two of 
them with a circular motion, rubbing the third in 
lines paralle} with the upright sides of the window- 
frame, and rubbing the fourth in diagonal lines. 
On the next morning he found that the frost had 
very accurately followed the motion of his hand, 
filling up the little furrows produced by the friction, 
the space between them being occupied by small 
angular crystals. In the two panes which had been 
rubbed with a circular motion, the frost appeared 
like a prickly crown, the s in the centre being 
quite free from ice, iinedben a subsequent morn- 
ing it was covered with a smooth layer, not foliated. 
On the outside of the circular space, that is, paral- 
lel with the wood-work, and on the part which had 
not been rubbed, were some beautiful boughs cov- 
ered with foliage. The two other panes exhibited, 
in the directions in which they had been rubbed, 
long opaque filaments of frost, with small crystals 
P' ing from them at right angles, or nearly so, 
resembling a bundle of thorns, or brambles. ‘These 
panes also exhibited a far more graceful display of 
foliage in the parts near the wood-work which had 
not been rubbed. 

Thus it appears, that by friction certain figures 
are imp’ on the glass which determine the 
forms of the frost; but the origin of the beautiful 
foliage, which appearéd on those parts of the glass 
where no friction had been exerted, had still to be 
accounted for. It was entirely different from the 
frost produced on those parts of the glass which 
had been rubbed ; and the foliage of one day seldom 
resembled that of another, even on the same pane. 
When the exterior cold was moderate, the frost 
was never figured, a temperature many degrees 
below freezing being required to produce the foli- 


When the temperature is only a half or a whole 
degree below the freezing point (32° Fahr.) the 
frost does not entirely cover the ; some are 
quite free from it, while others have it in large, 
irregular patches. This leads to the curious con- 
clusion that the heat does not escape equally from 
all parts of the same pane, but passes through some 
parts with more facility than others. This would 
produce a curling of the vapor as it was deposited 
on the pane. 

That the unequal conducting power of different 
parts of the same pane has something to do with 





the form of the frosty figures is evident from the 
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fact, that, if a body of equal and uniform conducting 
power be substituted for a pane of glass, the foliage 
disappears entirely. A sheet of copper was substi- 
tuted for a pane of glass, in a room the temperature 
of which varied between 43° and 50° Fahr. When 
the temperature of the external air at six o'clock, 
A. M., was between 324° and 36°, the glass panes 
were perfectly dry, but the metallic pane was cov- 
ered with dew. Between 32° and 24° both glass 
and metal were bedewed ; but the latter more readily 
and abundantly. Between 24° and 20° frost was 
formed on all the panes, but most abundantly on 
the copper. Between 20° and 5° the glass was 
covered with most graceful foliage, but the copper 
had a smooth, uniform sheet of ice, without any 
approach to foliation, except near the wood-work 
of the window-frame. 

If a copper or a tin-foil disk be fastened to the 
central part of one of the panes on the inside, and 
a similar disk be attached to another pane on the 
outside, the disk on the inside will be more thickly 
covered with frost than any other part of the pane ; 
but that portion of the other pane which corresponds 
to the disk on the outside, will be entirely free from 
frost. This remarkable difference admits of easy 
explanation. A large portion of the heat of the 
room escapes through the window until the glass is 
sufficiently cold, first to condense, and afterwards 
to freeze upon its surface, a portion of the vapor of 
the room. The metal disk on the outside, how- 
ever, reflects back the heat, which would other- 
wise escape into the air, and thus preserves that 
part of the glass which it covers, at a higher tem- 
perature than other parts of the same pane; and, 
as glass is a very bad conductor of heat, the adja- 
cent parts are not affected by this portion, which is 
kept too warm to condense the vapor of the room. 
With respect to the metal disk on the inside, the 
case is different; metal being a good reflector, but 
a bad absorber of heat, all the heat of the room 
which falls on the disk, is reflected back again, and 
never reaches the part of the glass below the disk ; 
the glass therefore soon falls to the temperature of 
the outer air, and, in its turn, cools down the metal 
disk to a point much lower than the rest of the glass, 
and hence the greater deposit of moisture on the 
inner metallic disk. 

Another beautiful experiment throws considerable 
light upon the forms assumed by frost on the win- 
dow panes. If, when the cold is tolerably severe, 
we breathe lightly against a well-cleaned window 
pane, there will be formed, in a few minutes, a fig- 
ure somewhat resembling a quill pen, the barbs 
being represented by threads of ice proceeding on 
both sides from a common shaft, or barrel, and hav- 
ing only a slight curvature. If, however, we breathe 
more a the curvature of the barbs becomes 
increased. It often happens that the barbs which, 
after a gentle expiration, are about to form in lines 
almost straight, become strongly curved by a second 
and more forcible expiration. In a gentle expiration, 
the vapor remains nearly stagnant on glass, and the 
curvature of the crystals, which is slight, is toward 
the centre of the mass of — air; but in a 
stronger expiration the vapor, after having struck the 
glass, is gradually diffused over the surface in whirls, 
whereby the barbs are much more strongly curled. 

It seems probable from this experiment, that, if 
any force, capable of communicating a certain move- 
ment to the vapors of the room, were to act at the 
moment when a low external temperature had con- 
densed these vapors on the glass, this force, com- 
bined with the natural force of crystallization, would 
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sufficiently account for all the varieties of frost-work 
which adorn our windows. 

It must be remembered that water, in freezing or 
crystallizing under ordinary circumstances, is free to 
act in all directions, but, on a plane surface, such as 
a window-pane, it is constrained to act in one direc- 
tion. The surface of glass offers numerous resist- 
ances ; the radiating and conducting powers of the 
same pane are different in different parts; and, in 
addition to all these disturbing causes, there are 
many local circumstances arising from situation, 
the presence of blinds, window-curtains, and other 
conditions, which cannot be noticed in dealing with 
general results. 

Thus the reader will see that a good deal of some- 
what refined science is concerned in attempting to 
explain this beautiful phenomenon. Should this 
notice have the effect of exciting observation and 
inquiry during the present winter, the object of the 
writer will be attained.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 





Arrection.—We sometimes meet with men who 
seem to think that any indulgence in an affectionate 
feeling is weakness. They will return from a jour- 
ney and greet their families with a distant dignity, 
and move among their children with the cold and lofty 
splendor of an iceberg, surrounded by its broken frag- 
ments. There is hardly a more unnatural sight on 
earth than one of those families without a heart. A 
father had better extinguish his boy’s eyes than take 
away his heart. Who that has experienced the joys 
of friendship, and values sympathy and affection, 
would not rather lose all that is beautiful in nature’s 
scenery, than be robbed of the hidden treasure of his 
heart? Who would not rather bury his wife than 
bury his love for her? Who would not rather follow 
his child to the grave, than entomb his parental affec- 
tion? Cherish, then, your heart’s best affections. 
Indulge in the warm and gushing emotions of filial, 
parental, and fraternal love. Think it not a weak- 
ness. God is love. Love God, love everybody, and 
everything that is lovely. Teach your children to 
love ; to love the rose, the robin; to love their pa- 
rents ; to love theirGod. Let it be the studied object 
of their domestic culture to give them warm hearts, 
ardent affections. Bind your whole family together 
by these strong cords. You cannot make them too 
strong. Religion is love; love to God; love to man. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 





One Dror at a Tive.—* Life,” says the late John 
Foster, “is expenditure ; we have it, but are as con- 
tinually losing it; we have the use of it, but as con- 
tinually wasting it. Suppose a man confined in 
some fortress, under the doom to stay there till death ; 
and suppose there is there for his use a dark reser- 
voir of water, to which it is certain none can ever be 
added. He knows, suppose, that the quantity is not 
very great; he cannot penetrate to ascertain how 
much, but it may be very little. He has drawn from 
it, by means of a fountain, a good while already, and 
draws from it every day. But how would he feel 
each time of drawing, and each time of thinking of 
it? Not as if he had a perennial spring to go to. 
Not, ‘I have a reservoir, | may be at ease.’ No! 
but, ‘I had water yesterday—I have water to-day ; 
but having had it, and my having it to-day, is the 
very cause that I shall not have it on some day that 
is approaching. And at the same time I am com- 
pelled to this fatal expenditure!’ So of our mortal, 
transient life! And yet men are very indisposed to 
admit the plain truth, that life is a thing which they 
are in no other way possessing than as ape | 
consuming ; and that even in this imperfect sense o 
possession, it becomes every day a less possession ! ” 
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From the North British Review. 
Biographia Britannica Literaria. A Literary His- 
tory of the United Kingdom. By Tuomas 
Waicur, M.A., &c. 
Second Volume. Anglo-Norman Period. Parker, 
London. 1846. 


“Tue study of liberty is almost entirely con- 
tained in the study of history.’’ One of the great- 
est proficients in this study has made the followin 
emphatic statement: ‘* Liberty—the first soci 
want and condition-rhas yielded nowhere but to 
force and an armed conquest. It is terror alone 
which has made slaves among men of every race. 
Open history at any part you will, take at hazard 
the climate and epoch, if you meet with a colony of 
men, whether enlightened or still savage, living 
under a system of servitude, be certain that in look- 
ing back you will find a conquest, and that these 
men are the conquered. Similarly, if you remark 
pd ac quartered in some inaccessible place, 
who have preserved it against the invasion of a 
foreign race, be sure that on visiting it, you will 
find liberty there.—This perpetual distinction is 
the key of social history.’’* 

A key, however, with which few historians are 

acquainted. The standing-point with writers of 
this class, in general, is not the field or the street 
where the vanquished population, despoiled of their 
property and their rights, toil and suffer, but the 
castles and palaces of their masters. Attracted b 
physical ay soma by the false splendor o 
courts—their heroes are not patriots struggling for 
freedom, the dearest possession and the divine 
ight of man—but the royal or imperial robbers 
who have made flourishing nations desolate. Ar- 
mies, battles, victories, confiscations, court-intrigues 
and the fortunes of royal families—often vicious 
imbeciles, who never uttered a thought or per- 
formed a deed with the design of benefiting man- 
kind—these are the themes of popular and school 
histories. According to them man, as man, is es- 
sentially ignoble. His intellect, his virtue, his 
divine Siemens go for nothing. If he is socially 
unfortunate, he is morally degraded. Successful 
wickedness alone can elevate him so as to give him 
a prominent place on the page of history, and a 
niche in the temple of fame. 

The English nation consists of complex elements. 
To know it truly it must be analyzed; and this 
cannot be done while these elements flow on to- 
ether in the mighty stream of modern society. 

ye must go back to the past, examine the conflu- 
ent forces at the moment of their meeting, and trace 
their conflict downward, yielding more and more 
as they advance to a peaceful homogeneousness 
and a patriotic unity. It was thus that Sir Walter 
Scott, whom an high authority has pronounced 
‘*the greatest master of historical divinitation that 
ever existed,’’ was enabled to produce his Ivanhoe. 
In this splendid creation of his unrivalled genius, 
he exhibits the Normans and Saxons, conquerors 
and conquered, still trembling before one another 
120 after the Conquest. 

«The novel of Ivanhoe places us four genera- 
tions after the invasion of the Normans. At this 

riod the historian Hume can only present to usa 

ing of England, without telling us what a king is 
or what he means by England; while Walter 
Scott, entering profoundly into the examination of 
events, shows us classes of men—distinct interests 


* A. Thierry’s Historical Essays. Ess. XV. 





and conditions—two nations—a double language— 
customs which repel and combat each other ;—on 
one side tyranny and insolence, on the other mis- 
ery and hatred—real developments of the drama of 
the Conquest, of which the battle of Hastings was 
only the prelude. Many of the vanqui have 
perished, many yielded to the yoke, but many still 
protest against it. The Sazon slave has not for- 

the liberty of his fathers, nor found > im 
Coes. To him his masters are still foreign 
usurpers. He feels his dependence, and does not 
believe it to be a social necessity. He knows 
what were his rights to the inheritance which he no 
longer possesses. The conqueror, on his side, does 
not yet disguise his domination under a vain and 
false appearance of political aristocracy. He calls 
himself Norman, not gentleman. It is as a Norman 
soldier he reigns over those who submitted to the 
sword of his ancestors. We find in him the vain 
and distrustful conqueror, attributing the origin of 
his fortune to the superiority of his nature ; be- 
lieving himself of a better race and purer blood ; 
qualifying his race with the epithet of noble; em- 
ploying, on the contrary, the name of Sazon as an 
injurious epithet—saying that he kills a Saxon 
without scruple, and ennobles a Saxon woman by 
disposing of her against her will; pretending that 
his Saxon subjects possess nothing that is not his ; 
and threatening, if they became rebellious, to scalp 
them.’’—(Tierry.) 

Hume relates that when Count de Varenne, who 
possessed 28 towns and 288 manors, was questioned 
as to his right of property, he drew his sword and 
said, ‘‘ These are my titles. William the Bastard 
was not alone when he took possession of this soil ; 
my ancestor was of the expedition.’’ Let us, 
then, take a rapid view of the most striking and 
interesting features of this great revolution, which 
has left such deep traces in our national character, 
and in the political constitution of our country. 
We may thus learn more real history in a few 
pages than in many volumes of dry details, unper- 
vaded by the influence of great primitive and vital 
facts. 

William Duke of Normandy was in his park 
near Rouen, trying a new bow and arrows, when 
he received tidings of the death of Edward King of 
England, and of the elevation of Hareld, son of 
Godwin, to the vacant throne. He suddenly be- 
came thoughtful, passed the bow to one of his 
men, crossed the Seine, and repaired to his hotel at 
Rouen. There he paced the great hall backwards 
and forwards, now sitting down, now hastily rising 
again, agitated by a mighty thought which would 
not let him rest anywhere. ‘ Sire,’’ said one of 
his officers most familiar with him, “‘ why should 
you conceal from us your news? It is commonly 
reported in the city that the King of England is 
dead, and that Harold, breaking his faith with thee, 
has seized the kingdom.’’—‘‘ They say true; my 
chagrin is caused by Edward’s death, and the wrong 
done me by Harold.’’—‘* Well, sire, do not be 

about a thing which can be mended. For 
Edward's death there is no remedy; but for Har- 
old’s wrong there is. Yours is the right, 
and you have valiant knights. Undertake boldly ; 
that which is boldly undertaken is half accom- 
plished.” 

Soon after this a messenger from Normandy ad- 
dressed King Harold in these words :—‘* William, 
Duke of the Normans, sends to remind thee of the oath 
which thou hast sworn to him with thy mouth and 
with thy hand upon good and holy relies.” —** ’T is 
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true,”’ replied the Saxon king, “ that I took an 
oath to William ; but I took it under constraint. I 
promised what did not belong to me—a promise 
which I could not in any way perform. My royal 
authority is not my own. I could not lay it down 
against the will of the country; nor can I agai 
the will of the country take a foreign wife. As for 
my sister, whom the duke claims that he ma 
marry her to one of his chiefs, she has died within 
the year. Would he have me send her corpse ?”’ 

he first step William took for the establish- 

ment of his claim to the crown of England, was to 
arraign the king for sacrilege before the Roman 
court, demanding that England should be laid under 
an interdict, and declared the property of him who 
should first take possession, subject to the pope’s 
approval. ‘Though Harold disdained to tefond 
himself before a foreign tribunal against one who 
had violated hospitality and converted holy things 
into a snare, the question was solemnly adjudicated 
by the cardinals, at that time guided and controlled 
by Hildebrand, to whose gigantic scheme of uni- 
versal temporal as well as spiritual domination this 
quarrel might be made subservient. The sentence 

ronounced was, that William Duke of Normandy 

ad a right to enter England, and bring it into 
obedience to the Holy See, and to reéstablish for- 
ever the tax of Peter's pence. Harold and all his 
adherents were excommunicated by a papal bull, 
which was transmitted to William by the hands of 
his envoy, with the gift of a banner, which had re- 
ceived the ** Apostolic’’ blessing. 

In the mean time, say the Chronicles, William 
convoked a great assembly of the men of all classes 
in Normandy, of warriors, priests, and merchants, 
who possessed the greatest wealth and considera- 
tion. To them he unfolded his project, and solic- 
ited their assistance. Having retired for delibera- 
tion, there arose among them violent difference of 
opinion, and words ran high. The majority de- 
clared—‘‘ Whatever he has to perform in his own 
country we will assist him in as it is our duty to 
do; but we are not bound to aid him in conquering 
the country of others. Besides, if we were once to 
offer him double knight’s service, and to follow him 
beyond the sea, he would make it a custom and 
right for the future, and would use it to oppress our 
children. It cannot and it shall not so!’ 
Groups of ten, twenty, and thirty, began to collect 
together and dispute; the tumult became gen- 
eral, and the meeting separated without coming to 
any decision. 

William, though surprised and enraged at this 
result, suppressed his feelings, and adopted a plan 
which has rarely failed in the hands of men in 
~_ to overcome popular resistance. He sent 
or the leaders of the opposition, and conversed with 
them separately, entreating them as a personal fa- 
vor to assist him in the expedition, promising 
them rich rewards. No one had heart, when thus 
solicited, to refuse his sovereign in such an emer- 
gency. One subscribed for vessels, another for 
well-appointed men-at-arms ; and many promised to 
ener him in person. The priests gave their 
money, the merchants their stuffs, the country 
people their provisions. At this juncture the con- 
secrated banner, authorizing the invasion, arrived 
from Rome. This visible token of what that age 
considered divine sanction, added sacredness to the 
cause, and kindled the enthusiasm of the multitude. 
Mothers now sent their sons to enlist for the salva- 
tion of their souls. William had his proclamation 
of war speedily published in the neighboring coun- 
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tries, offermg good pay and the plunder of England 
to every tall and stout man who would serve him 
with spear, sword, or cross-bow. A multitude 
came by all roads from far and near—from Maine, 
Anjou, Poitou, Britanny, France, Aquitaine, Bur- 
gundy, Piedmont, and the banks of the Rhine. 
‘** All the adventurers by profession, all the out- 


y|casts of western Europe, came eagerly and by 


foreed marches. Some were cavaliers; others 
simply foot soldiers. Some asked for pay in money 
—others only for a passage and all the booty they 
could make. Many stipulated for land among the 
English—a demesne, a castle, or a town, while 
others would be satisfied with some rich Saxon 
woman for a wife. William rejected no one, but 
promised favors to all, according to his ability.” 
One Remi of Feseamp fancied a Saxon bishopric, 
and William gave him one in prospect on his fur- 
nishing a ship and 20 men-at-arms. 

The fleet assembled at the mouth of the Dive, 
where it was detained a month by unfavorable 
winds. During this dispiriting delay, sickness and 
death began to thin the _ ranks. The sol- 
diers murmured and repented of the enterprise—ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Mad and foolish is the man who seeks 
to possess himself of another’s kingdom ; God is 
offended at such designs, and shows his displeasure 
by refusing us a fair wind.’’ Even the strong 
mind of the duke became the prey of anxiety. He 
had the dead secretly buried at night, and added 
ardent spirits to the rations of the men. Policy 
also suggested the expediency of a grand proces- 
sion of relics, in order to revive the drooping faith 
of his followers. By a lucky coincidence the wind 
suddenly changed—the sun shone out through the 
clouds in splendor, and the fleet put out to sea, led 
on by the duke’s vessel, bearing at the mast-head 
the banner of the pope, and having the Norman en 
sign, of three lions, painted on the many-colored 
sails. 

On the 28th of September, 1066, William reached 
the English shore with 700 ships, and 60,000 fight- 
ing men. They landed at Pevensey, near Hast- 
ings, three days after King Harold's victory over 
their friends the Norwegians. First came forth 
the archers with their short habits and shorn heads. 
The cavaliers appeared next, clad in coats-of-mail, 
and wearing helmets of polished iron, nearly of a 
conical shape, armed with long and heavy lances, 
and straight two-edged swords. After these came 
the workmen of the army, pioneers, carpenters, and 
smiths; and, last of all, the destined conqueror 
himself, who, in setting his foot on the land, made 
a false step, and fell on his face. ‘‘ God preserve 
us! a bad omen!”’ cried the multitude. ‘* What 
is the matter with you!” promptly demanded the 
duke ; ‘‘I have seized on this land with both my 
hands, and by the splendor of God, as much as 
there is of it, it is yours!’? The army then 
marched to the town of Hastings, near which they 
encamped, erected their tents and wooden castles, 
and furnished them with provisions. In the mean 
time, bodies of soldiers overran all the neighboring 
country, plundering and burning as they went. 
The lish fled from their homes, concealed their 
furniture and cattle, and flocked to the churches 
and chureh-yards, which they naturally thought the 
most secure asylums from enemies who were Chris- 
tians like themselves. But they found the sanctity 
of places a poor defence against the cupidity of the 
human heart. 

Harold, though wea 


and wounded after his 
victory, hastened from 


ork to defend his country, 
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which he rashly resolved to risk in a battle with an 
army four times as numerous as his own. Against 
this, several of his chiefs remonstrated, advising 
him to retire to London, ravaging the country by 
the way, in order to reduce the enemy by famine. 
But the generous Harold answered, ‘‘ Shall I rav- 
age the country which has been entrusted to my 
caret Upon my faith, it would be an act of trea- 
son! I will rather yg Bog chances of a battle, 
with the few men I have, and trust to my own 
valor and the goodness of my cause.’’ One of his; 
officers said, ‘* We must fight; they come not only 
to ruin us, but to ruin our descendants also, and to 
take from us the country of our ancestors."’ The 
English promised, by an unanimous oath, to make 
neither peace, nor truce, nor treaty, with the in- 
vader, but either to die or expel the Normans. 

On the ground which thenceforward bore the 
name of Battle, the Anglo-Saxon lines occupied a 
long chain of hills, fortified with a rampart of 
stakes and osier hurdles. In the night of the 13th 
October, William announced that next day would 
commence the battle. The priests and monks, in 
great numbers, attracted like the soldiers with the 

ope of booty, began to say prayers and sing lita- 
nies, while the fighting men were preparing their 
arms. ‘This done, they confessed their sins, and 
received the sacrament. On the cther side, the 
English diverted themselves with great noise, 
singing their old national songs around their watch- 
fires, and drinking freely of wine and beer. In the 
morning, the Bishop of Bayeux, who was the 
duke’s half-brother, celebrated mass in the Norman 
camp, and solemnly blessed the soldiers. He then 
mounted a large white horse, seized a baton of 
command, and drew up the cavalry in line of battle. 
William, mounted on a Spanish charger—the most 
venerated of the relics, sworn on by Harold, sus- 
nded from his neck, and the standard consecrated 
y the pope borne by his side—thus addressed the 
troops when about to advance to the charge :— 

** Remember to fight well, and put all to death ; 
for if we conquer, we shall ull be rich. What I 
gain, you will gain. If I conquer, you will con- 
quer. If I take this land, you shall have it. 
Know, however, that I am not come here only to 
obtain my right, but also to avenge our whole na- 
tion for the felonies, perjuries, and treacheries of 
these English. They put to death the Danes, 
men and women, on St. Brice’s night. ‘They deci- 
mated the companions of my kinsman, Alfred, 
and took his life. Come on, then, and let us, with 
God’s blessing, chastise them for all these mis- 
deeds.’’ The priests then retired to a neighbor- 
ing height to assist in the pious homicide with 
their prayers. 

At first, the Normans were repeatedly driven 
back—a report went through the ranks that the 
duke was dead, and a panic seized the army, which 
began to retreat ; but with his accustomed presence 


of mind, he threw himself before them, pulled off | and 


his helmet, assured them of his safety, and promised 
them victory. Then, by a skilful mancuvre, he 
threw the English off their guard, drew them from 
their strong-holds, and won the day. King Harold, 
and his two brothers, were found dead at the foot 
of the national standard, which was instantly 
plucked up, end the Roman banner planted in its 
stead. ‘The remains of the small English army, 
without chief or standard, prolonged the struggle 
till night, and fought on in the dark when the com- 
batants could recognize one another only by their 
danguage, while the French shouts of victory 
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resounded from hill to hill. Having thus done for 

their country all that valor could accomplish, the 

triot ongenvn gee Many died on the roads, 

their and the wep of the day. 

The rest were pursued hotly by the Norman 
cavalry, who gave quarter to none. 

Thas perished in one day the Anglo-Saxon 
sovereignty, and the rich realm of England became 
the ion of strangers. The Anglo-Saxon 
chroniclers refer to this fatal day in the most mourn- 
ful strains: ‘* England,” exclaims one, ‘“‘ what 
shall I say of thee to our descendants?’ That thoa 
hast lost thy national king, and hast fallen under 
the domination of foreigners—that thy sons have 
perished miserably—that thy councillors and chief- 
tains are vanquished, slain, or disinherited!’’ Lon 
after this, patriotic superstition discerned traces o 
fresh blood on the battle-ground ; and according to 
the religion of the times, William, who was pious 
in his way, made a vow that he would erect a 
monastery on this spot, to the Holy Trinity and St. 


Martin ! 

After dividing the spoils of the dead, the con- 
querors Giuiched towards London, desolating the 
country as they advanced. In the mean time, Nor- 
man intrigues were busy in that city, taking advan- 
tage of the divisions which they 7 Nn among 
the Saxon authorities. These intrigues were 
skilfully conducted by the prelates, some of whom 
advised submission to him who came with the ban- 
ner of St. Peter, and the bull of the pope, yielding 
a blind obedience to ecclesiastical power, or actuated 
by political cowardice. Others, of foreign origin, 
gained over beforehand by the Norman iran, ny 
were playing the part for which they had been paid 
in money or in promises. Alarmed for the safety 
of the city, the hanseward, or mayor, recommended 
that terms should be made with the ravaging 
invader. They sent a deputation to the camp, 
whom William outwitted and blinded with gifts— 
promising everything, but pledging himself to noth- 
ing. A vain confidence in his justice and clemency 
speedily took the place of stupefying terror. The 
highest dignitaries in church and state, went forth 
and formally made their submission, taking the 
oaths of peace and allegiance. He assured them, 
upon his honor, that he would treat them mildly ; 
yet, on his way to London, he allowed all that lay 
in his course to be devastated. At St. Albans, he 
noticed some large trees across the road, evidently 
designed to obstruct his progress. He summoned 
the abbot, and sternly demanded why he allowed 
his timber to be thus cut down. ‘I have but done 
my duty,’’ answered the Saxon monk, “ and if all 
my order had done the same, as they might, and 
ought to have done, perhaps thon wouldst not have 
penetrated so far into our country.”’ 

On Christmas day, William the Conqueror was 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, by the Archbishop 
of York. As soon as London and the southern 
eastern coasts were secured, the soldiers ap- 
plied themselves to the dividing of the booty. Com- 
missioners were sent through the whole extent of 
the garrisoned country. ey made exact inven- 
tories of all the estates, public and private, register- 


ing them with t care and minuteness in a 
record which was expressively called Doomsday 
Book by the Saxons. Of all who died in battle, of 


all who survived their defeat, and of all who intended 
to fight, but were prevented, the property of every 
kind was confiscated. The latter class, however, 
were permitted to hope, that by strict obedience to 
their new masters, not themselves, but their chil- 
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dren might obtain some portion of their paternal 
inheritance. Such was the law of conquest. 

By this confiscation, an immense amount of prop- 
erty was placed at the disposal of the new-comers. 
William, of course, kept to himself the lion’s share. 
‘This embraced all the treasures of the ancient kings, 
and everything rare and precious that could be 
found in the shops. A part of these he sent to 
Pope Alexander, together with Harold's standard. 
All the churches abroad in which psalms had been 
sung and tapers burned for the success of the inva- 
sion, received, in recompense, crosses, chalices, 
and stuffs of gold. After the king and the priests, 
the warriors came in for their portion, each accord- 


ing to his rank and engagement. The barons and | 


knights got extensive domains, castles, townlands, 
and even entire towns. Some took their pay in 
money ; others were married to noble Saxon ladies, 
heiresses to great ions, whose husbands had 
been slain in battle. ‘* One alone among all the 
warriors in the conqueror’s train, claimed neither 
land, nor gold, nor women, and would accept no 
part of the spoils of the vanquished. His name 
was Guilbert. He said he had accompanied his 
lord, because it was his duty, but he would not 
take any of the fruits of robbery.” 

Citadels and fortified castles soon covered the 
conquered territory. The disinherited natives were 
also disarmed, a compelled to swear allegiance to 


the new government by which they had been || 


plundered. The lot of the men was servitude and 
poverty ; that of the women, insults and violence. 
Such as were not taken par mariage, were taken 
~ amours—the sport of foreign masters, whose 
ow origin was indicated by their names. But the 
meanest of them was master in the house of the 
vanquished. ‘* Ignoble squires, impure vagabonds,”’ 
say the old annalists, ‘ disposed, at their pleasure, 
of young women of the best families, leaving 
them to weep and to wish for death. Those despi- 
cable men, yielding to unbridled licentiousness, 
were themselves astonished at their villany. They 
became mad with pride at finding themselves so 
powerful. Whatever they had the will, they be- 
lieved they had the right to do: they shed blood in 
wantonness. They snatched the last morsel of 
bread from the mouths of the unfortunate ; they 
seized everything—money, goods, and lands.”’ 

The man who had crossed the sea with quilted 
eassock and the black wooden bow of the French 
soldier, now ap to the astonished eyes of the 
new recruits who came after him, mounted on a 
war-house and bearing the military baldrick. He 
who had arrived as a poor knight, soon lifted his 
banner, (as it was then expressed,) and commanded 
a company whose rallying cry was his own name. 
The herdmen of Normandy and the weavers of 
Flanders, with a little courage and good fortune, 
soon became in England men of consequence— 
illustrious barons; and their names, ignoble and 
obscure on one side of the Straits, became noble 
and glorious on the other. The servants of the 
Norman man-at-arms became gentlemen in England, 
whilst the once wealthy and titled Saxon was 
expelled from the home of his fathers, and had not 
where to lay his head. In this new nobility, after 
the royal style and title of William, was classed 
the ay of the governor of a province, as a count 
or ; next to him that of lieutenant, as vice- 
count or viscount; and then the rank of the war- 
riors, whether as barons, knights, esquires, or 
serjeants-at-arms, all reputed to be noble, whether 


by right of their victory or their forcign extraction. | acters near}; 


William, according to his chaplain and biographer, 
carried with him into Normandy, more gold and 
silver than had ever before been seen in Gaul. 
The regular and secular clergy rivalled one another 
\in their efforts to celebrate, by religious festivals, 
‘the return of the conqueror of the English ; and, 
| says the historian, neither monks not priests went 
| without their reward. He gave them gold in coins, 
‘lingots and chalices ; and what was also highly 
acceptable, cloths embroidered with gold and silver 
to spread over the altars, which especially excited 
the admiration of travellers. It appears that in 
that age, embroidery in gold with the needle was 
}an art in which the women of England excelled. 
The commerce of the island, also, already very 
extensive, brought to it many costly articles of 
merchandize, unknown to the north of Gaul. 
Among the special objects of admiration were the 
drinking vessels of the Saxons, made of large 
buffalo-horns, and tipped with metal at the two 
extremities. The French wondered also at the 
beauty and long flowing hair of the young English 
who were captives or hostages in the hands of the 
Norman king. 

Meantime the new lords of the Saxons, like all 
conquerors suddenly enriched, and placed in abso- 
lute authority over those whom they have most 
cruelly wronged—behaved themselves towards the 
subjugated people with unbounded license and inso- 
ence. The most brutal oppressor was lauded by 
his superiors, and those who complained of injury 
were laughed to scorn. This led to insurrectionary 
movements and combinations, in which Celts and 
Saxons forgot their ancient animosity in love for 
their common country. After the surrender of 
Exeter, and the establishment of the Conquest in the 
West, these two races were involved in the same 
ruin, mingled together in the general mass of the 
enslaved population, destined to struggle on through 
ages of servitude and suffering, thence to rise 
slowly and laboriously to the predominant power 
and unrivalled glory which are now the portion of 
the English people. 

Famine closely followed the footsteps of the Con- 
quest. From the year 1067 it had been desolating 
those provinces which had up to that period been 
subdued ; but in 1070 it extended itself to the whole 
of England, and appeared in all its horrors in the 
places last conquered. The inhabitants of the 
province of York, and the country to the north of 
it, after feeding on the flesh of dead horses, whic/ 
the Normans had abandoned on the road, devong,. 
human flesh. More than 100,000 people gjjant 
ages died of want in these countries. ‘ Itym Ay- 
frightful ne A says an old annalist.¢ason of 
on the roads, in the public places, and a7“: M -csad 
of the houses, human bodies a prey to" monk. band 
for there was no one left to throwpened a school 
over them.’’ The famine, howeveolars, while his 
to the natives. The foreign soldi¢ty.. His natural 
He had in the fortresses vast °W". im an incident 

ne . & visit made him by 

other provisions, and supplie*company of the Duke 

abroad with English money. sy appeared in his lee- 

was his friend; for it assity to the bishop a 

securing his prey. (Ofte®s resented—complaint was 

meal of one of the meg of the monastery was burned, 

, to fly from Normandy. He 

the Saxon, once illushorse, rode to the and told 

but now wasted anilling tc obey his orders, but that it 

come and sell hienpfadh te eniendion which he pos new 

“ the favor of a - William 

perce MM the figure he cut, took him into favor 

bot of Caen. Such was the history of 

monuments OF the Anglo-Saxon church.—Biographia 
eraria, Vol. ii., pp. 1—6. 
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which he rashly resolved to risk in a battle with an 
army four times as numerous as his own. Against 
this, several of his chiefs remonstrated, advising 
him to retire to London, ravaging the country by 
the way, in order to reduce the enemy by famine. 
But the generous Harold answered, ‘‘ Shall I rav- 
age the country which has been entrusted to my 
caret Upon my faith, it would be an act of trea- 
son! Iwill rather try the chances of a battle, 
with the few men I have, and trust to my own 
valor and the goodness of my cause.”” One of his 
officers said, ‘* We must fight; they come not only 
to ruin us, but to ruin our descendants also, and to 
take from us the country of our ancestors.’? The 
“nglish promised, by an unanimous oath, to make 
neither peace, nor truce, nor treaty, with the in- 
vader, but either to die or expel the Normans. 

On the ground which thenceforward bore the 
name of Battle, the Anglo-Saxon lines occupied a 
long chain of hills, fortified with a rampart of 
stakes and osier hurdles. In the night of the 13th 
October, William announced that next day would 
commence the battle. The priests and monks, in 
= numbers, attracted like the soldiers with the 

ope of booty, began to say prayers and sing lita- 
nies, while the fighting men were preparing their 
arms. ‘This done, they confessed their sins, and 
received the sacrament. On the other side, the 
English diverted themselves with great noise, 
singing their old national songs around their watch- 
fires, and drinking freely of wine and beer. In the 
morning, the Bishop of Bayeux, who was the 
duke’s half-brother, celebrated mass in the Norman 
camp, and solemnly blessed the soldiers. He then 
mounted a large white horse, seized a baton of 
command, and drew up the cavalry in line of battle. 
William, mounted on a Spanish charger—the most 
venerated of the relics, sworn on by Harold, sus- 
7% from his neck, and the standard consecrated 

y the pope borne by his side—thus addressed the 
troops when about to advance to the charge :— 

** Remember to fight well, and put all to death ; 
for if we conquer, we shall all be rich. What I 
gain, you will gain. If I conquer, you will con- 
quer. If I take this land, you shall have it. 
Know, however, that I am not come here only to 
obtain my right, but also to avenge our whole na- 
tion for the felonies, perjuries, and treacheries of 
these English. They put to death the Danes, 
men and women, on St. Brice’s night. ‘They deci- 
mated the companions of my kinsman, Alfred, 
and took his life. Come on, then, and let us, with 
God's blessing, chastise them for all these mis- 
deeds.’’ The priests then retired to a neighbor- 
ing height to assist in the pious homicide with 
their prayers. 

At first, the Normans were repeatedly driven 
back—a report went through the ranks that the 
duke was dead, and a panic seized the army, which 
began to retreat ; but with his accustomed presence 
of mind, he threw himself before them, pulled off 
his helmet, assured them of his safety, and promised 
them victory. Then, by a skilful mancuvre, he 
threw the English off their guard, drew them from 
their strong-holds, and won the day. King Harold, 
and his two brothers, were found dead at the foot 
of the national standard, which was instantly 
plucked up, and the Roman banner planted in its 
stead. ‘The remains of the small English army, 
without chief or standard, prolonged the struggle 
till night, and fought on in the dark when the com- 
batants could recognize one another only by their 
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danguage, while the French shouts of victory 


resounded from hill to hill. Having thus done for 
their country all that valor could accomplish, the 

triot soldiers di Many died on the roads, 
oun their wounds and the pg of the day. 
The rest were pursued hotly by the Norman 
cavalry, who gave quarter to none. 

Thus perished in one day the Anglo-Saxon 
sovereignty, and the rich realm of England became 
the possession of strangers. The Anglo-Saxon 
chroniclers refer to this fatal day in the most mourn- 
ful strains: ‘* England,”’ exclaims one, ‘‘ what 
shall I say of thee to our descendants! That thou 
hast lost thy national king, and hast fallen under 
the domination of foreigners—that thy sons have 
perished miserably—that thy councillors and chief- 
tains are vanquished, slain, or disinherited !”’ ge | 
after this, patriotic superstition discerned traces o 
fresh blood on the battle-ground ; and according to 
the religion of the times, William, who was pious 
in his way, made a vow that he would erect a 
monastery on this spot, to the Holy Trinity and St. 
Martin ! 

After dividing the spoils of the dead, the con- 
querors marched towards London, desolating the 
country as they advanced. In the mean time, Nor- 
man intrigues were busy in that city, taking advan- 
tage of the divisions which they fomented among 
the Saxon authorities. These intrigues were 
skilfully conducted by the prelates, some of whom 
advised submission to him who came with the ban- 
ner of St. Peter, and the bull of the pope, yielding 
a blind obedience to ecclesiastical power, or actuated 
by political cowardice. Others, of foreign origin, 
gained over beforehand by the Norman pretender, 
were playing the part for which they had been paid 
in money or in promises. Alarmed for the safety 
of the city, the hanseward, or mayor, recommended 
that terms should be made with the ravaging 
invader. They sent a deputation to the camp, 
whom William outwitted and blinded with gifts— 
promising everything, but pledging himself to noth- 
ing. A vain confidence in his justice and clemency 
speedily took the place of stupefying terror. The 
highest dignitaries in church and state, went forth 
and formally made their submission, taking the 
oaths of e and allegiance. He assured them, 
upon his honor, that he would treat them mildly ; 
yet, on his way to London, he allowed all that lay 
in his course to be devastated. At St. Albans, he 
noticed some large trees across the road, evidently 
designed to obstruct his progress. He summoned 
the abbot, and sternly demanded why he allowed 
his timber to be thus cutdown,. ‘I have but done 
my duty,” answered the Saxon monk, “and if all 
my order had done the same, as they might, and 
ought to have done, perhaps thoa wouldst not have 
penetrated so far into our country.” 

On Christmas day, William the Conqueror was 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, by the Archbishop 
of York. As soon as London and the southern 
and eastern coasts were secured, the soldiers ap- 
plied themselves to the dividing of the booty. Com- 
missioners were sent through the whole extent of 
the garrisoned country. ey made exact inven- 
tories of all the estates, public and private, register- 
ing them with great care and minuteness in a 
record which was expressively called Doomsday 
Book by the Saxons. Of all who died in battle, of 
all who survived their defeat, and of all who intended 
to fight, but were prevented, the property of every 


kind was confiscated. The latter class, however, 
were permitted to hope, that by strict obedience to 
their new masters, not themselves, but their chil- 
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dren might obtain some portion of their paternal 
inheritance. Such was the law of conquest. 


William, according to his chaplain and biographer, 
carried with him into Normandy, more gold and 


By this confiseation, an immense amount of prop- | silver than had ever before been seen in Gaul. 
erty was placed at the disposal of the new-comers. | The regular and secular clergy rivalled one another 


William, of course, kept to himself the lion’s share. 
This embraced al! the treasures of the ancient kings, 
and everything rare and precious that could be 
found in the shops. A part of these he sent to 
Pope Alexander, together with Harold's standard. 
All the churches abroad in which psalms had been 
sung and tapers burned for the success of the inva- 
sion, received, in recompense, crosses, chalices, 
and stuffs of gold. After the king and the priests, 
the warriors came in for their portion, each accord- 
ing to his rank and engagement. The barons and 
knights got extensive domains, castles, townlands, 
and even entire towns. Some took their pay in 
money ; others were married to noble Saxon ladies, 
heiresses to great possessions, whose husbands had 
been slain in battle. ‘* One alone among all the 
warriors in the conqueror’s train, claimed neither 
land, nor gold, nor women, and would accept no 
part of the spoils of the vanquished. His name 
was Guilbert. He said he had accompanied his 
lord, beeause it was his duty, but he would not 
take any of the fruits of robbery.’ 

Citadels and fortified castles svon covered the 
conquered territory. The disinherited natives were 
also disarmed, al compelled to swear allegiance to 
the new government by which they had been 
plundered. The lot of the men was servitude and 
poverty ; that of the women, insults and violence. 
Such as were not taken par mariage, were taken 

r amours—the sport of foreign masters, whose 
ow origin was indicated by their names. But the 
meanest of them was master in the house of the 
vanquished. ‘* Ignoble squires, impure vagabonds,”’ 
say the old annalists, “ disposed, at their pleasure, 
of young women of the best families, leaving 
them to weep and to wish for death. Those despi- 
cable men, yielding to unbridled licentiousness, 
were themselves astonished at their villany. They 
became mad with pride at finding themselves so 
powerful. Whatever they had the will, they be- 
lieved they had the right to do: they shed blood in 
wantonness. They snatched the last morsel of 
bread from the mouths of the unfortunate ; they 
seized everything—money, goods, and lands.”’ 

The man who had crossed the sea with quilted 
eassock and the black wooden bow of the French 
soldier, now appeared to the astonished eyes of the 
new recruits who came after him, mounted on a 
war-house and bearing the military baldrick. He 
who had arrived as a knight, soon lifted his 
banner, (as it was then expressed,) and commanded 
a company whose rallying cry was his own name. 
The herdmen of Normandy and the weavers of 
Flanders, with a little courage and good fortune, 
soon became in men of consequence— 
illustrious barons; and their names, ignoble and 
obscure on one side of the Straits, became noble 
and glorious on the other. The servants of the 
Norman man-at-arms became gentlemen in England, 
whilst the once wealthy and titled Saxon was 
expelled from the home of his fathers, and had not 
where to lay his head. In this new nobility, after 
the royal style and title of William, was classed 
the dignity of the governor of a province, as a count 
or earl; next to him that of lieutenant, as vice- 
count or viscount; and then the rank of the war- 
riors, whether as barons, knights, esquires, or 
serjeants-at-arms, all reputed to be noble, whether 
by right of their victory or their foreign extraction. 


‘in their efforts to celebrate, by religious festivals, 
ithe return of the conqueror of the English ; and, 
says the historian, neither monks not priests went 
| without their reward. He gave them gold in coins, 
‘lingots and chalices; and what was also highly 
acceptable, cloths embroidered with gold and silver 
|to spread over the altars, which especially excited 
the admiration of travellers. It appears that in 
\ that age, embroidery in gold with the needle was 
jan art in which the women of England excelled. 
|The commerce of the island, also, already very 
extensive, brought to it many costly articles of 
merchandize, unknown to the north of Gaul. 
Among the special objects of admiration were the 
drinking vessels of the Saxons, made of large 
buffalo-horns, and tipped with metal at the two 
extremities. The French wondered also at the 
beauty and long flowing hair of the young English 
who were captives or hostages in the hands of the 
Norman king. 

Meantime the new lords of the Saxons, like all 
conquerors suddenly enriched, and placed in abso- 
lute authority over those whom they have most 
cruelly wronged—behaved themselves towards the 
subjugated people with unbounded license and inso- 
lence. The most brutal oppressor was lauded by 
his superiors, and those who complained of injury 
were laughed to scorn. This led to insurrectionary 
movements and combinations, in which Celts and 
Saxons forgot their ancient animosity in love for 
their common country. After the surrender of 
Exeter, and the establishment of the Conquest in the 
West, these two races were involved in the same 
ruin, mingled together in the general mass of the 
enslaved population, destined to struggle on through 
ages of servitude and suffering, thence to rise 
slowly and Jaboriously to the predominant power 
and unrivalled glory which are now the portion of 
the English people. 

Famine closely followed the footsteps of the Con- 
quest. From the year 1067 it had been desolating 
those provinces which had up to that period been 
subdued ; but in 1070 it extended itself to the whole 
of England, and appeared in all its horrors in the 
places last conquered. The inhabitants of the 
province of York, and the country to the north of 
it, after feeding on the flesh of dead horses, whieh 
the Normans had abandoned on the road, devoured 
human flesh. More than 100,000 people of all 
ages died of want in these countries. “It was a 
frightful s le,”’ says an old annalist, ‘‘ to see 
on the roads, in the public places, and at the doors 
of the houses, human bodies a prey to the worms ; 
for there was no one left to throw a little earth 
over them.’’ The famine, however, was confined 
to the natives. The foreign soldier lived in plenty. 
He had in the fortresses vast heaps of corn and 
other provisions, and supplies purchased for him 
abroad with English money. Moreover, this famine 
was his friend ; for it assisted him in thoreaghly 
securing his prey. Often for the remnart of the 
meal of one of the meanest followers of the army, 
the Saxon, once illustrious among his countrymen, 
but now wasted and depressed by hunger, would 
come and sell himself and all his family to perpetual 
slavery. ‘‘ Then was the shameful treaty inscribed 
on the blank pages of an old missal, where these 
monuments of the miseries of another age, in char- 
acters nearly effaced by the worm of time, are te 
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be traced even at this day, and supply fresh matter 
for the sagacity of antiquarians.”” h was the 
holy work accomplished wherever the banner of St. 
Peter waved over this Catholic land! The 

and the cardinals of that day were willing that Bg: 
land should be desolated from one end to the other, 
and become one vast scene of lust, rapine, agony, 
and despair, in order that the tax of Peter’s pence 
should be established forever. 

Five years after the battle of Hastings, there was 
no longer any freedom in England, except among 
a few scattered bands of soldiers without leaders, or 
chiefs without followers, who lived in the recesses 
of the country, solemnly banned and outlawed as 
rebels. When the Normans seized any of them, 
they either made slaves of them to till their estates, 
or slew them amidst such circumstances of barbari- 
ity, that history has shrunk from giving the ineon- 
ceivably horrible details. Those who had the 
means of expatriating themselves, embarked from 
the ports of Wales and Scotland, and sailed to 
Denmark, Norway, and other countries, where the 
Teutonic dialects were spoken. Some direeted 
their course to the south of Europe, and cast them- 
selves on the pity of men of another race and a 
strange tongue. There were young Englishmen 
who went so far as Constantinople, and enlisted in 
the Varings, or body-guard of the Greek emperor. 
Those Saxons who could not or would not emi- 
grate, and yet struggled against the fate of their 
country, retired to the forests and marshes, and 
carried on the war by robbery and assassination— 
viewed by the vanquished without compunction as 
lawful reprisals;—by the victors as infamous 
crimes, resulting from the natural villany of the peo- 
ple. Hence the popular admiration of Robin Hood, 
with his brave rm merry men, leading a life of 
wild freedom in the green woods and glades and 
wolds of Old England. He sometimes paid his 
dreaded visits under the very walls of Norman cas- 
tles, disturbing the repose of the proudest barons. 
This was especially the case in the north, where 
national Jife survived longer than in any other part 
of the country. In consequence of the oppressions 
and murders perpetrated, or allowed with impunity 
Fs the Bishop of Durham, the ancient spirit of 

orthumbria was aroused; and on a certain day a 
number of Saxons assembled, with concealed arms, 
in the court of justice, and slew the bishop, together 
with a hundred men, French and Flemish. In 
consequence of this outrage, the Bishop of Bayeux 
marched on the city with a great army, massaered 
or mutilated the innocent inhabitants, plundered the 
church, and carried off what remained of the sacred 
ornaments. He renewed throughout the province 
the ravages of his brother in 1070—and this second 
infliction left on the face of the country traces of 
desolateness so deep, that they were visible for a 
century afterwards. ‘ Thus,’’ says an old histori- 
an, ‘* were cut the sinews of that provinee formerly 
so flourishing. Those once famous cities, those 
high towers that rose into the clouds, those smiling 
meadows fertilized by springs and streams, the 
stranger now beholds with a sigh—the old inhab- 
itant scarce knows them again.”’ 

Over this country, where tyranny encountered 
the most terrible and obstinate resistance, a popula- 
tion half Saxon and half Danish long maintained 
its ancient, proud, and wild spirit of independence. 
When the successors of rag lat. felt secure 
in the southern provinees, they did not set foot, 
without apprehension, on the territory beyond the 
Humber, whither they never mee ne without an 





army of veteran soldiers. There the bands of out- 
laws were recruited for two centuries or more, the 

triotic successors of the refugees of the camp of 
Fly. ** History,’’ says Thierry, ‘‘ names them not, 
or else, following the language of the legal acts of 
the time, it brands them with epithets ealeulated to 
withdraw from them all fecling of sympathy, nam- 
ing them seditious, malcoutents, robbers and ban- 
dits. But Jet us not be imposed upon by these 
titles, odious to the ear. They are those which, in 
every country under foreign subjection, have been 
borne by brave men, who, though few in number, 
take up their abodes in mountains and forests, leav- 
ing the erties to those who can brook slavery.” 
Though the people had not courage to imitate them, 
they admired them, and accompanied them with 
their earnest good wishes. While ordinances 
drawn up in the French language were preseribing 
to every inhabitant of the towns and villages, to 
track the outlaw—the forester—like a wolf, and to 
persue him with the hue and ery from county to 
county, the English, in their vernacular songs, de- 
lighted to honor the bold enemy of their foreign 
rulers—who drew upon the purse .of earls as his 
treasury, and upon the king’s flocks for his venison. 
The popular poets of the time celebrated his victo- 
ries and applauded his stratagems, against the agents 
of the > a overnment. They sang of his 
tiring the mounted officers of the viseount in their 
pursuit of him—of his capturing the bishop, impos- 
ing a ransom of 1000 marks, and compelling his 
most reverend lordship to danee in his pontifical 
cassock and robes. 

However we may lament and condemn such a 
lawless state of society, it must be confessed that 
the conduct of the government was not such as to 
inspire respect for the rights of property. Accord- 
ing to the chronicles of the time, its officers were 
worse than robbers. They plundered both the 
farmers’ barns and the tradesmens’ warehouses. 
Wherever the Norman king passed in his progress 
through England, the servants and soldiers in his 
train were accustomed to ravage the country. 
When they could not wholly consume the provi- 
sions found in their houses, they had them earried 
by the owner to the neighboring market, and sold 
for their benefit. At other times they would burn 
them in sport; and when they found an overplus 
of strong drink, they used it for washing their 
horses’ feet. Their ill-usage of the fathers of fam- 
ilies, their insults to the wives and daughters, were 
shameful to relate. So that, on the first rumor of 
the royal approach, every one would fly from his 
dwelling, with whatever he could save, to the 
depths of the forests and desert places. The history 
of the times is a gloomy and monotonous narration 
of the continued miseries of the people. For in- 
stanee, when Henry I. was departing for Normandy, 
to dis: his brother Robert of the dukedom, 
he ordered a levy of money in England to defray 
the expenses of the expedition, and his tax-gather- 
ers practised the most eruel violence towards the 
Saxon burgesses and farmers. Such as had noth- 
ing to give, they drove from their peor and ruinous 
dwellings. They tore away the doors and win- 
dows, and seized the most common articles of fur- 
niture. Against such as’seemed to have property, 
charges were invented. Not daring to go to trial, 
their goods and chattels were confiscated. 

Seventy years after the Conquest, was formed and 
defeated the last general conspiracy of the Saxons. 
By this time the links of nationality whieh had bound 


}them together as a people were broken. There 
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remained no nage a ing hope of throwing 


history. Later insurrections had for their ag 
cry some exclamation expressive of their | 
grievances, as “‘No !”—** No proud 
lords or rotten-hearted bishops!’’ Ere a century 
, the Normans had oun pmane pay es 
as the legitimate wigpene Oy country ; they 
had effaced from their minds all remembrance of 
their anterior condition and their violent usurpation, 
imagining that their now noble families had never 
nian any other occupation than that of ruling 
men. But the memories of the Saxons were more 
retentive ; and in the complaints forced from them 
by the hard hearts of their conquerors, they said of 


more than one arrogant earl or prelate—‘‘ He 
torments us; he goads us as his grandfather used 
to the oxen at the other side of the water.”’ 


he priesthood suffered less from the Conquest 
than the people. Their lands had not all been 
seized ; their sanctuaries had not all been violated ; 
but their doom was only postponed, When time 
permitted, inquisition was made into all the con- 
vents. For this the pretext was, that some of 
them had harbored the insurgents. But a more 
powerful motive was found in the fact, that there 
the rich English had deposited their treasures for 
safety. ‘These were all seized by royal authority, 
as were most of the precious vessels, shrines, and 
ornaments. The charters, also, containing falla- 
cious promises of justice and protection, granted 
when dhe invader was not sure of final vietory, were 
recalled in the Lent of 1070. At the same time 
arrived in England three legates from the Conquer- 
or’s faithful ally, the pope. They were sent to 
carry into effect a grand scheme of state policy 
which the king had formed. ‘This was nothing less 
than Normanizing the church. So long as this 
remained Saxon, it was feared the Conquest would 
be inseeure, and the royal power deprived of its 
most efficient agents, as well as of the ample ec- 
clesiastical funds which it coveted. 

William kept the legates near him a whole year, 
‘honoring them,”’ says the annalist, “‘ as if the 
equals of God.”’ In the midst of the famine which 
was then wasting the Saxon Catholics by thou- 
sands, brilliant festivals were held in the fortified 
palaee of Winchester. There the Roman cardinals 
placed the crown afresh on the head of the Conquer- 
or, and effaced the maledictions which patriotiz 
bishops had uttered against him. 

This holy league between the crown and the 
tiara, for the purpose of spoliation, was, as usual, 
disguised under a religious mask. Accordingly, a 
great assembly of the Normans, laymen and priests, 
who had been inordinately enriched by confiscation, 
was convened at Winchester. There the Saxon 
bishops were summoned to appear, and were 
haughtily informed by the legates that they had 
been sent to inspect their morals and way of life, 
and to ‘* plant things profitable for the body and the 
soul.’’ This was the game which Rome formerly 
played with the British bishops, and which she 
played a century later with the Irish. For, in every 
land Catholicity has walked hand in hand with con- 
quest. The “‘ apostolic banner”? has been stained 
with the blood of saints and patriots. It has floated 
over the plundering and ruthless armies of invasion, 
heralding famine and pestilence, and sanctifying, 
for gold, every crime which the cupidity and cruelty 
of man can prompt him to commit against his fel- 
low. Strange to say, civilization has made no 





change in this respect. Guizot maintains that 
France is the most civilized nation upon earth ; and 
yet this France, under the ministry of the same 
Guizot, is cutting down the bread-fruit trees of 
Tahiti, desolating the villages which civilization has 
painfully reared, and uprooting the Christian mo- 
rality which missionaries have planted in the hearts 
of savages. All this she is doing for her own glory 
and the good of the Catholic faith. By the way, 
we may ask, what worse ever occurred in the mid- 
dle ages than her razzias in Africat Had these 
enormities been perpetrated by a barbarous nation 
800 years ago, with what horror should we read 
the recital ! 

Under the auspices of Rome, William affected a 
church reform sufficiently radical, of which Lanfranc, 
the new primate, was the all-powerful instrument.* 
He rooted out of the church almost every man of 
English birth, to make way for foreigners of every 
nation. Crowds of continental adventurers filled 
the monasteries and churches. Some of these 
were able men, but many were infamous for their 
debaucheries and gluttony. Nearly all the Nor- 
man bishops disdained to live in the ancient cap- 
itals of the dioceses, which were mostly small 
towns. Then it was that Coventry, Lincoln, Ches- 
ter, and Salisbury became Episcopal cities. In 
general, the thirst of gain raged more fiercely 
among the priests than even in the soldiers of the 
Conquest. The tyranny of the former, mixed with 
open cowardice, was more disgusting than the bru- 
tality of the latter. ‘The new abbots wielded the 
sword, but it was against unarmed monks. More 
than one convent was the scene of military execu- 
tions. A moi, mes hommes d’armes—‘ hither, my 
men-at-arms !’’—was the frequent ery of one of 
them when his monks proved refractory. 

Complaints of the degradation of the Saxon 
bishops and abbots reached Rome, and were re- 
echoed on the continent. A deputation from Eng- 
land, loaded with rich presents, soon enabled 
Gregory to see and decide that the Norman chureh 
system was perfectly canonical. Not so thought 


* Lanfrane was a native of Lombardy, of a noble fam- 
ily, and one of the most eloquent and learned men of the 
age. Having obtained the best education that the uni- 
versities of Italy could afford, he practised as a lawyer in 
his native city of Pavia. But, quitting the bar for a pro- 
fession which offered far higher rewards, he passed the 
Alps, settled in Normandy, and opened a school at Av- 
ranches. Learning was then notoriously in a very low 
condition in Normandy ; but the talents and fame of Lan- 
franc soon filled its schools with men distinguished for 
their literary attainments. In the midst of his brilliant 
success as a professor, he suddenly disappeared from Av- 
ranches, without giving any intimation of the reason of 
his departure, or of the direction he had taken. After 
three years, he was discovered in the small and poor 
monastery of Bec, where he had become a monk, and 
risen to the office of prior. He then opened a school 
there, was quickly surrounded with scholars, while his 
fame as a teacher enriched the monastery. His natural 
—— and deep policy were shown in an incident 
which occurred on the occasion of a visit made him by 
Bishop Herfast, with a numerous company of the Duke 
William’s courtiers. When they arene in his lee- 
ture-room, he had the audacity to hand the bishop a 
spelling-book. This insult was resented plaint was 
made to Willigm—the farm of the monastery was burned, 
and Lanfranc was ordered to fly from Normandy. He 
mounted on a poor lame horse, rode to the court, and told 
the duke he was most willing to his orders, but that it 
was plain he could not with the animal on which he was now 
mounted, and begged the favor of a good horse. William 
laughed heartily at the figure he cut, took him into favor 
and made him Abbot of Caen. Such was the history of 
the conqueror of the Anglo-Saxon church.—Biographia 
Britannica Literaria, vol. ii., pp. 1—6. 
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Guimond, an honest monk from Normandy. Hom- 
ilies in French, delivered before Saxon slaves by 
men who were evidently strangers to the fear of 
God, had so little effect, that even William thought 
it desirable to procure his subjects some more suit- 
able instruction. Accordingly, Guimond was sum- 
moned over to England, and was offered a high 
ecclesiastical office, with a view to the fulfilment of 
this object. But he boldly answered the king 
thus :—** Various motives induce me to decline ec- 
clesiastical dignity and power. I will not declare 
them all. I will only say, that I cannot conceive 
how it is possible for me worthily to become the 
religious superior of men whose language and whose 
manners are alike unknown to me, whose fathers, 
brothers, and friends have been slain by — 
sword, or stripped of their inheritance, banished, 
imprisoned, or reduced by you to slavery. Turn 
to the Holy Scriptures, and see if they contain any 
law which tolerates the imposition of a pastor on 
God's flock by the choice of an enemy. Can you 
innocently share with me that which you have 
gained by war and the blood of thousands? It is 
the law of all religious orders to abstain from rapine, 
and to accept no part of what has been obtained by 

lunder, not even as an offering at the altar. When 
F call to mind these precepts of God, I feel troubled 
with fear. Your England seems one vast prey, 
and I dread to touch it or its treasures, as I should 
a heated brazier.”’ The noble-minded Guimond, of 
whom the world was not worthy, returned to his 
cloister ; but his words gave offence, and he was 
obliged to quit Normandy. 

William had sworn on the gospels and the relies 
of the saints to observe the laws of King Edward, 
as if it were possible that the mild administration 
of a native government could exist under rulers im- 
posed by a conquest. The laws were published ; 
but the days of King Edward did not return. The 
burgesses enjoyed no more their municipal free- 
dom, nor the countrymen their territorial franchise. 
Thenceforward, as before, every Norman had the 
privilege of killing an Englishman without being 
criminal in the eye of the law, or sinful in the eye 
of the church. Yet the Saxons seem not to have 
lost all hope of their country, so long as they be- 
held one of their own race invested with great 
power, even though under the authority of foreign- 
ers. But the execution of Waltheoff, the son of 
Siward, completed their depression. There was 
no longer to be found in England, among those in- 
vested with public authority and ennobled with 
honors, a single man native to the country, nor any 
but those who looked upon the Anglo-Saxons in 
the light of enemies and of brutes. 

All the religious authority had likewise passed 
into the hands of men of foreign extraction ; and of 
all the ancient Saxon prelates, there remained only 
Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester. He was a man 
of weak and simple mind, who had early made his 
peace with the conquerors, and rendered them im- 
portant services in the pacification of the insurgent 
provinces. But he was a Saxon, and his day had 
come. In the year 1076, just ten years after the 
invasion, the old bishop was cited before a council 
of the Norman prelates and chiefs in Westminster 
Abbey, at which the king and the primate presided. 
He was unanimously pronounced incapable of exer- 
cising the Episcopal Nnetioss in England, seeing 
that he was illiterate, and could not speak French ! 
On account of this deficiency, he was required to de- 
liver up his crozier and his ring. With an energy 
superior to his character, he rose, and, bearing his 





pastoral staff in his hand, walked straight up to the 
tomb of Edward the Confessor, and exclaimed— 
‘* Edward, from thee I received this staff; to thee, 
therefore, I return and confide it.’’ Then turning 
to the Normans—*' | received it from hands more 
worthy than yours. I have replaced it therein ; do 
ou, if you have the power, take it therefrom.’’ As 
uttered these last words, the Saxon struck the 
tombstone forcibly with the end of his crozier. 
His solemn demeanor and energetic action made on 
the minds of the assembly a strong impression, not 
unmixed with a kind of superstitious dread. The 
king and the primate did not repeat the demand, 
and ultimus Anglorum, the last of the English 
bishops, retained his staff and his office, and was 
ever afterwards treated kindly. 

The demolition of the “* Church of Augustine”’ 
was speedily accomplished by William and Lanfranc, 
but the monasteries held out longer. Their strug- 
gles were vain; for, after repeated humiliations, 
they were obliged to surrender the last vestiges of 
independence. By virtue of the Conquest, the 
English had wholly changed their nature in the 
eyes of their masters, sinking into brutes or dark- 
ening into demons, and becoming altogether un- 
worthy of human sympathies. is has been the 
invariable effect of conquest followed by confisea- 
tion ; and nothing can more clearly show its dia- 
bolical turpitude. As to the Normans, the clergy 
and the laity differed only in their garb. Whether 
under the helmet or the cowl, they were the same 
merciless oppressors. Jean de la Villette, Bishop 
of Wells, formerly a physician of Tours, pulled 
down the houses of the canons of his church, in 
order to build himself a palace of the materials. 
The prelates, as well as the nobles, passed the day 
in playing at dice or drinking. Knyghton relates 
that one of them, in an idle hour of gayety, had a re- 

served up to Saxon monks in the great hall, 
in which he compelled them to eat of dishes forbid- 
den by their order, attended by young women half- 
naked and with dishevelled hair, (Mulieres vultu 
et veste procaces, sparsis post tergum crinibus.) 
Such of the English as retired, or turned away 
their eyes from this sight, were ill-treated and 
jeered as hypocrites by the bishops and their boon 
companions. 

Among these mitred libertines, Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, the king’s brother, was famons as a tamer 
of the wild English. His office as Grand Justiciary* 
of the kingdom gave him ample facilities for tor- 
menting them. The renown which he thus ac- 
quired among his countrymen raised his natural 
arrogance to the utmost pitch, insomuch that his 
inflated ambition aspired to the papacy, for which 
he prepared the way with rich presents, having 
filled the wallets of several pilgrims to Rome with 
d hes for men of influence there. In the 
midst of his pompous preparation for a visit to the 
eternal city, William, who, for some cause, did not 
relish the scheme, met him in the Isle of Wight, 
and charged him before the barons with having mal- 
treated the Saxons beyond measure, to the great 
danger of the common cause. 

‘* Considering those grievances,”’ said the king 
to the assembly, ‘‘ tell me how I ought to act to- 
wards such a brother?’”’ No one dared to answer. 
‘* Let him be seized and kept in safe custody,’’ re- 


* Under the Norman kings this was the highest office 
under the crown, not only the chief administration of the 
a7 ibs take ta the chessee of the kine. eins’ Lede 
o in the absence of the i in 
the hands ef him who held it. = 














sumed William. No one ventured to lay his hand 
on the bishop—when the king advanced and seized 
him by the robes. ‘1 am a clerk,” exclaimed 
Odo—*‘ I am God’s minister; none but the pope 
has a right to judge me.’’ But William, without 
letting go his hold, replied—‘‘I am not passing 
judgment on a clerk ; this is my count and vassal 
whom I arrest.” 

The brother of the Conqueror was conveyed into 
Normandy and imprisoned in a fortress. On the 
death of the latter, Odo was released, and he immedi- 
ately put himself at the head of an army in England 
to secure the crown for Duke Robert. His op 
nent, William Rufus, found it expedient to appeal to 
the Saxons, and 30,000 of them assembled under 
his banner, and were furnished with arms. Odo 
was besieged and compelled to surrender; where- 
upon a great clamor arose among the English 
troops of the royal army :—‘* Ropes—ropes—bring 
ropes! and let us hang this traitor of a bishop and 
his accomplices. O king, why dost thou let him 
retreat in safety.—He is not worthy to live, the 
crafty villain! the murderer of so many thousands 
of men!’’ On hearing these and similar impreca- 
tions, the haughty prelate who had said high mass 
at Hastings, and blessed the Norman host, has- 
tened out of England never to return. 

The historian of the Conquest draws the follow- 
ing ‘tangy of England when William had done his 
work :— 

** In terminating the recital of the events which 
have just been laid before the reader, the chroniclers 
of English birth give way to deep and touching 
lament over the miseries of their nation :—*‘ It can- 
not be doubted,’ some of them exclaim, ‘ that it is 
God's will that we shall no longer be a people— 
that we shall no longer possess our national honor 
and security.’ Others complain that the name Eng- 
lishman has become opprobrious. Nor was it from 
the pens of contemporaries alone that such com- 
plainings escaped :—the remembrance of a heavy 
calamity and of a great national disgrace is con- 
stantly recurring, from time to time, in the works 
written by descendants of the Anglo-Saxons, 
although in a less impressive manner as the all- 
involving tide of ages swept past. Even so recently 
as the fifteenth century, the distinction of ranks in 
England is declared to have sprung from the Con- 
quest ; and a monastic writer, who has not been 
charged with entertaining revolutionary theories, 
wrote the following remarkable words :—If there is 
among us so great a difference of conditions, it is 
not to be wondered at; for there is a diversity of 
races: and if there is among us so little mutual 
confidence and affection, it is because we are not of 
one blood. Finally, a writer who flourished in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, recalls to 
mind the Norman Conquest by the exclamat:on— 
Memorie of Sorrow. He speaks in terms of com- 
passion of the disinherited and despoiled families 
who had then sunk into the class of artisans, of 
peasants, and many of them of paupers. This is 
the last sorrowful glance cast back, through the mist 
of ages, on that great event which established in 
England a race of kings, nobles and warriors of 
foreign extraction. 

** Tf, collecting in his own mind all the facts de- 
tailed in the foregoing narration, the reader wishes 
to form a just idea of England upon its conquest by 
William of Normandy, he must figure to himself, 
not a mere change of political rule, not the triumph 
of one of two competitors, but the intrusion of a 
nation: into the bosom of another people, which it 
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came to destroy, and the scattered fragments of 
which it retained as an integral portion of the new 
system of society, in the status merely of personal 
property, or to use the stronger language of records 
and deeds, of a clothing to the soil. He must not 
icture to himself, on the one hand, William, the 
ing and despot ; on the other, simply his subjects, 
high and low, rich and poor, all inhabiting England, 
and, consequently, all English. He must bear in 
mind that there were two distinct nations—the old 
Anglo-Saxon race and the Norman invaders, dwell- 
ing intermingled on the same soil; or rather he 
might contemplate two countries—the one possessed 
by the Normans, wealthy and exonerated from capi- 
tation and public burdens; the other, that is, the 
Saxon, enslaved, and oppressed with a land tax: 
the former full of spacious mansions, of walled and 
moated castles; the latter scattered over with 
thatched cabins and ancient walls in a state of 
dilapidation ; this, peopled with the happy and the 
idle, with soldiers and courtiers, knights and nobles ; 
that, with men in misery and condemned to labor, 
—with peasants and artisans. On the one, he 
beholds luxury and insolence—on the other, pov- 
erty and envy—not the envy of the poor at the sight 
of the opulence of those born to opulence ; but that 
malignant envy, although justice be on its side, 
which the despoiled cannot but entertain in looking 
upon the spoilers. Lastly, to complete the picture, 
these two lands are in some sort interwoven with 
each other; they meet at every point; and yet they 
are more distinct, more completely separated, than 
if the ocean rolled between them. Pach has its 
language, and speaks a language foreign to the 
other. French is the court Teams. used in all 
the palaces, castles, and mansions, in the abbeys 
and monasteries—in all places where wealth and 
power offer their attractions; while the ancient 
language of the country is heard only at the fire- 
sides of the poor and the serfs. For a long time 
these two idioms were propagated without inter- 
mixture—the one being the mark of noble, the other 
of ignoble birth.” —( Thierry, B. vi., at the end.) 
Before the Conqueror left England for the last 
time, he established two important ordinances, 
which had permanent effects on the history of the 
nation—the first regarded ‘‘ The Presentment of 
Englishry,’’ referred to in the last number of this 
Journal, (p. 16,) and the second exempted the 
clergy from secular jurisdiction. This increased to 
an enormous degree the power of the bishops, but 
it must be recollected that they were all Normans 
—that they used ali their power and official influ- 
ence for the advantage of the Conquest, to establish 
and legalize which, their learning and political 
address were of the greatest importance. Besides, 
they were all chosen from among the chaplains, the 
immediate dependents or intimate friends of the 
king, though installed by the common council of 
all the Norman barons and knights. As William 
never met a bishop who had any other will but his, 
he could not foresee, that he was laying the foun- 
dation of an over-vaulting church independence 
which would greatly trouble his descendants, nor 
that he was establishing ecclesiastical courts, which 
should perpetuate their anomalies to the middle of 
the nineteenth century—where men are stil] judged 
** not according to the laws of the country, (to adopt 
William’s own words,) but according to the canons 
and episcopal decrees ;” and if any one, ‘‘ through 
an excess of pride, refuse to repair to the bishop’s 
court, he shal] be excommunicated, and if need be, 
the strength and justice of the king, or of the vis- 
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count, shall be employed against him,”” Thus was 
a complete revolution effected in the civil jurisdic- 
tion of the country. ‘“* It was the Conqueror, who, 
breaking through the ancient practice of civil equal- 
ity, raised the higher clergy of England to the 
power of holding tribunals in their own houses, and 
of disposing of the public foree to drag thither those 
under their jurisdiction. He thus subjected the 
kingly power to the obligation of executing the sen- 
tences given by the ecclesiastical authorities, accord- 
ing to a code which was alien to the land. William 
imposed these shackles on his successors, know- 
ingly and willingly, from — motives, not 
through devotion, nor through fear of the bishops, 
who were entirely subservient to him. Nor had 
fear of Gregory VII. any greater influence in deter- 
mining the Norman king to this measure. For, 
notwithstanding the services which the court of 
Rome had formerly done him, he denied with harsh- 
ness all the requests which Gregory made to him 
that did not suit his own views.’’ As in this letter, 
for example—* The legate has notified to me from 
thee that I have to send money to the Roman 
Church ; and that I must swear fidelity (allegiance) 
to thee and thy successors. The first of these 
demands I admit, (Peter's pence ;) as for the sec- 
ond, I neither do nor will admit it ; I will not swear 
fidelity to thee, for I never promised it; nor did any 
of my predecessors ever swear fidelity to thine.’’ 

A natural curiosity leads us to follow the Con- 
queror and some of the most distinguished of his 
successors, to their latter end. Were they happy! 
Did they die in peace, calmly reviewing the past, 
and joyously anticipating the future’ Could we 
answer these questions in the affirmative, it would 
doubtless strengthen the faith of some in the justice 
of another world, which is neither blind nor lame ; 
but others might be led to distrust a superintending 
Providence. They need not do so; for national 
crimes, at all events, are followed in this life by an 
unfailing retribution. The royal family of the 
Norman conquerors remarkaoly illustrates the say- 
ing of the Psalmist :—** The wicked are driven away 
in their wickedness.”’ 

While reposing at Rouen, William was ordered 
by his physicians to live very abstemiously in order 
to reduce his excessive corpulence. He was then 
engaged in settling an old dispute about some terri- 
tory with Philip I. of France. ‘That monarch one 
day jestingly observed to his courtiers: ‘* By my 
faith, the King of England is long lying in. There 
will doubtless be a ceremonious churching.”” Wil- 
liam, hearing this, swore by his greatest oaths, 
namely, ‘‘ the splendor and nativity of God,”’ that 
he would go and be churched in Notre Dame in 
Paris, with 10,000 lances for tapers. He then rose 
like a tiger from his lair, entered the territory of 
France, galloped his cavalry over the fields of 
wheat, cut down the vines and other trees laden 
with fruit, and set fire to the first town he met on 
his way. While riding through the smoking ruins 
in furious exultation, his horse stumbled and fell on 
some burning coals, concealed in the ashes and his 
royal rider was seriously wounded in that too prom- 
inent portion of his person which had been the sub- 
ject of Philip’s joke. The king was carried back 
te Rouen and lodged outside of the city, the noise 
of which he could not bear. He languished for six 
weeks surrounded by doctors and priests. Feeling 
that his end was approaching, he sent money to 
build the churches he had destroyed, and some also 
to the poor of England, ‘‘ to purchase remission for 
all the robberies he had committed.” He also 
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ordered the opening of the prisons to those whom 
he had bound. 
* As to the kingdom of England,”’ said the dying 
ueror, ‘*I bequeath the inheritance of it to none; 
for inheritance thereof was not bequeathed to 
me. I acquired it by force, and at the cost of blood. 
I leave it in the hands of God, only wishing that my 
son Wiliam, who has been submissive to me in all 
things, may obtain it, if he please God, and pros- 
per.”’ “And what do yon give me, father '’’ eagerly 
asked his youngest son Henry. ‘1 give thee 5000 
roe of silver from my treasury.”’ ‘* What shall 
do with the silver, father, if I have neither lands 
nor habitation?’ ‘* Be quiet, my son, and trust in 
God ; let thy elder brothers go before thee. Thy 
turn will come after theirs.” Henry immediately 
withdrew to have his silver carefully weighed, after 
which he secured it in a strong chest. While he 
was thus occupied, Red William hurried off to 
England to seize the crown, leaving his father alone 
with the physicians of soul and body. 
On the 10th September, 1087, the aged monarch 
was awakened by the sound of bells, and asked 
what it meant. Being answered that they were 
singing matins in St. Mary’s church, he lified up 
his hands, saying, ‘‘ | commend myself to my Lady 
Mary, the holy Mother of God’’—and almost imme- 
diately expired. His attendants then instantly 
mounted their horses and rode off to take care of 
their property. The inferior officers and servants 
seized the arms, plate, clothes, linen, and other 
movables, and fled likewise, leaving the corpse 
nearly naked on the floor, where it remained in that 
shocking state for several hours. Neither sons nor 
relatives of any kind, nor servants were there to 
take charge of the obsequies. In the presence of 
death, all the pomp and power of royalty had in a 
moment vanished. He who had strewed the earth 
with so many unburied corpses, and had made se 
many children portionless orphans, was thus aban- 
doned in the last awful hour by all who had been 
accustomed to tremble at his word. At last some 
humane gentleman, “ for the love of God,”’ under- 
took the trouble and expense of the burial; the 
monks and priests arranged a procession ; the corpse 
was placed on a cart, and thus conveyed to the 
banks of the Seine, and thence in a barge down the 
river to the city of Caen. 

Just as the body was about to be lowered into 
the grave, a man came forward, crying out, ‘‘ Clerks 
and bishops! this ground is mine. Upon it stood 
the house of my father. The man for whom you 
pray wrested it from me to build thereon his church. 

have neither sold my land nor mortgaged it, nor 
have I forfeited it, nor made any grant whatsoever 
of it. It is my right, and I claim it. In the name 
of God I forbid you to lay the body of the spoiler 
therein, or to cover it with my clay!’’ All present 
confirmed the truth of the man’s words. The 
bishops told him to approach, and making a bargain 
with him, delivered i sixty sols, as the price of 
the sepulchre only, engaging to indemnify him 
equitably for the rest of the ground. 

The corpse had been dressed in the royal habit 
and robe, but it was not ina coffin. On its being 
placed in a grave. whose sides consisted of masonry, 
and which was found to be too narrow, it became 
necessary to force it down, which caused it to burst. 
Incense and perfumes were burned in abundance, 
but without avail The crowd dispersed in disgust, 
and the priests themselves, hurrying the ceremony, 
soon deserted the church. 





The New Forest, Hants, for the making of which 
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sixty parishes had been ‘‘ cleared,”’ extending thirty | together, mouth to mouth, it suddenly thundered, 
miles in length between Salisbury and the sea, and| though the sky was without a cloud. The light- 
which no Saxon might enter but at the peril of his | ning fell between them without doing them any 
life, (for these Normans were the authors of the| harm. They immediately departed, both greatly 
game-laws,) was peculiarly fatal to the Conqueror’s | frightened, and met again after a short interval. 





family. It was there in the year 1081 Richard, his 
eldest son, had been mortally wounded. In 1100, 
Richard, son of Duke Robert, and nephew of Wil- 
liam Rufus, was killed there by an arrow ; and it is 
a singular coincidence that the Red King himself 
perished there in like manner the same year. On 
the morning of the fatal day the king and his court- 
iers had a grand entertainment in the castle of Win- 
chester, after which he prepared for the hunt. 
While putting on his garters, and joking with his 
guests, a workman presented him with a bow and 
six new arrows. He kept four for himself, and 


gave the other two to Sir Walter Tirel, saying, | 


‘** A good marksman should have good arrows!” 
This Sir Walter, or Gaultier Tirel de Poix, was 
the king’s most familiar friend and constant attend- 
ant. At the moment of departure, a monk from 
St. Peter’s convent, Gloucester, put into William’s 
hand despatches from the abbot, a man of Norman 
birth. He stated that one of his monks (probably a 
Saxon) had a dream of ill augury. He had seen 
Jesus, sitting on a throne, and at his feet a woman 
supplicating him in these terms: ‘Oh Saviour of 
the world! look down with pity on thy people 
groaning under the yoke of William.” 

On hearing this message, the king laughed aloud : 
**Do they take me for an Englishman with their 
visions' Do they think me one of those fools who 
leave their business because an old woman dreams 
or sneezes. Come, Gaultier de Poix, to horse !”’ 
His brother Henry and several lords accompanied 
him to the forest. When arrived there, they dis- 


persed in various directions; but Sir Walter re-' 
mained with the king, and their dogs coursed in| 
They had taken their station opposite | 


company. 
to each other, each with his arrow on the cross-bow, 
and his finger on the trigger, when a — stag, 
tracked by the attendant beaters, advanced between 
William and his friend. The king's bowstring 
breaking, his shaft sped not, while the stag, startled 
by the sounds, stood at bay looking round him. 

“Shoot! Walter, shoot! in the devil’s name, 
shoot !’’ cried the king. That instant an arrow 
entered his breast; he fell without uttering another 
word, and expired. Sir Walter ran over, but find- 
ing that he did not breathe, mounted his horse, 
reached the sea-shore, and embarked with all 
for Normandy. On the rumor of this event, all the 
hunters immediately quitted the forest, every one 
intent on securing what he could for himself. Henry 
flew to Winchester to seize the royal treasures, 
which were surrendered to him by the guards after 
some resistance. In the mean time, the co lay 
on the ground in the forest till some charcoal burn- 
ers accidentally found it, with the arrow still in the 
wound. They placed it on their cart, wrapped in 
some old linen, through which the blood drip 
along the entire road. In this condition were the 
remains of the second Norman king removed to the 
castle of Winchester. 

Our last obituary notice shall be of wang | 


IL., the 
— of Ireland, and great-grandson o 
Wil 


the first 


iam. Being engaged in an unnatural warfare | 


with his son, whose cause was by the 
King of France, he was induced to hold a conference 
with that monarch. They met on the plain between 
Tours and Azay-sur-cher. Both were on horse- 
back in the open field, and while they were talking 


But a second peal of thunder, louder than the first, 
was heard almost on the instant. The King of Eng- 
land, owing to the mortifying circumstances in 
| which he was placed, and the weak state of his 
| health, was so much agitated that he Jet the reins 
fall from his hand, appeared unsteady in his saddle, 
and would have fallen, but for the aid of those around 
him. The conference was broken up, and as he 
was too ill to appoint another interview, the articles 
of peace were sent to his quarters for signature. 
| They were read to him while lying in his bed by 
,the ministers of the French king. When they 
came to the article which referred to the parties en- 
gaged either secretly or openly on the side of his 
son Richard, Henry asked their names, that he 
might know how many there were whose faith and 
allegiance he was obliged to relinquish. The first 
| that was mentioned to him was John, his youngest 
son. On hearing this name, being seized with an 
| almost convulsive motion, he rose half up, and cast- 
‘ing round him a piercing and haggard look ex- 
| claimed— 

| ‘Ts it then true that John, my heart’s pride, the 
son of my predilection, he whom I have cherished 
| more than the rest, and for the love of whom I have 
| brought upon myself all my misfortunes, has also 
| separated from me?’’ They assured him that noth- 
|ing was more true. Then falling back upon the 
|bed, and turning his face to the wall, he said, 
|** Thenceforth let all things go as they may, | have 
no further care for myself nor for the world.’” A 
few minutes after Richard appeared at the bedside, 
and asked his father to give the kiss of peace in 
execution of the treaty. The king gave it with a 
look of apparent calmness; but as Richard was 
retiring, he heard his father murmuring in a low 
tone :— 

** Oh that God would grant me not to die till I 
had revenged myself on thee !”’ On arriving at the 
French camp, the son repeated these awful words 
to Philip and his courtiers, who all laughed heartily, 
and amused themselves with jesting about the good 
peace that had been made. 

In his last moments the unhappy king was heard 
uttering imprecations on himself and his children, 
exclaiming, ‘* Shame, shame on a conquering king ! 
Cursed be the day when I was born! The curse 
of God be on the sons I leave behind me!” The 
religious men who were about him used all their 
endeavors to induce him to retract this curse, but in 
vain : he persisted in it to his last breath. When 
he expired, his body was treated like that of the 
first conqueror. After stripping him of his last 
clothes, they carried off all that was valuable in the 
chamber and in the house. With difficulty an 
persons were found to wrap the corpse in a shroud, 








| 





ped | or horses to carry it to its resting-place, in an abbey 


| of nuns a few leagues from Chinon, where he died. 
| Count Richard came to the church, and found his 
| father lying in a coffin with his face uncovered : his 
| features still exhibited the signs of a violent agony. 
| Richard shuddered. He fell on his knees and 
prayed before the altar; but scarcely remained, 
says Gerald Cambrensis, ‘‘ for the space of a pater- 
noster.’’ We are assured that, during his stay, 
blood did not cease to flow from both the nostrils of 
the king. When the funeral ceremonies were per- 
formed next day, it was wished to decorate the 
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bedy with some of the ensigns of royalty. The 
keepers of the treasury of Chinon refused them ; 
and, after many supplications, they seut only an old 
sceptre and a ring of little value. For want of a 
crown, the monarch’s head was dressed in a sort of 
diadem made of the golden embroidery of a woman's 
garment ; and in this sad attire, ay son of 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, King of England, Duke of 
Normandy, Aquitaine and Reimsag, Count of Anj 
and Maine, Lord of Tours and Amboise, descended 
to his last abode. Gerald, the Welsh historian, 
thought he could trace the divine vengeance in pur- 
suit of the Norman tyrants who had conquered and 
enslaved his country; and in this judgment, Sax- 
ons, Britons, and Irish were rfecth agreed. 

The romantic history of Thomas Becket, throws 
great light on the relative condition of the two races 
in the twelfth century, and it is only from this point 
of view that the conduct of this extraordinary man 
can be rightly understood. He was the first of the 
English race who arrived at great power under the 
Norman dynasty ; and he rose by thoroughly adopt- 
ing the manners and habits of his masters, and 
manifesting contempt and aversion for everything 
national. He was sent to France, while young, to 
receive a liberal education, and to lose the English 
accent, whose hateful vulgarity would have ren- 
dered his association with respectable people impos- 
sible. He returned from his travels fully accom- 
plished, capable of conversing with the most refined 
of the ruling nation, without shocking their ears or 
taste by any word or gesture indicative of his Saxon 
origin. He promptly made use of his talents, and 
insinuated himself into the familiarity of one of the 
wealthy barons residing near London; he became 
his every day guest, and the companion of his 
pleasures—rode out on his patron’s horses—hunted 
and hawked with his dogs and his birds—passing 
the day in sports forbidden to every Englishman, 
who did not happen to be the servant or table com- 
panion of a foreigner. Thomas had all the arts of 
pleasing which his position required—gay, subtle, 
fawning, polite, obsequious—he soon acquired a 
great reputation among the high nobility. Hence, 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, was induced 
to attach him to his person, and afterwards, to 
make him his archdeacon, and employ him in sev- 
eral delicate negotiations with the court of Rome. 

Having served the canse of the king also, he 
mare him his chancellor—keeper of the great seal 
of the three lions, the emblem of the power founded 
by the Conquest. He was also entrusted with the 
education of the king’s eldest son, and, for remu- 
neration, received t rebend of Hastings, the 
keeping of the castle of Berkhamstead, and the gov- 
ernment of the Tower of London. This was a very 
singular combination of offices to be held by a 
Saxon, under the strict regime of the Conquest. 
For a season, Becket did not disappoint his royal 
patron, of whom he was the most intimate and 
assiduous companion, sharing in his most worldly 

leasures, and his most frivolous amusements. 
levated in power above all the Normans in Eng- 
land, he affected to surpass them in lordly pomp 
and luxury. He kept in his pay 700 horsemen 
completely armed. The harness of his own horses 
was embossed with gold and silver; his service of 
aay excelled in richness and splendor, and he 
ept an open table for men of the most exalted 
rank. Earls and barons esteemed it an honor to 
visit him, and foreigners received from him the 
most costly presents. Lords sent their sons to 
serve in his household: these he maintained for 
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some time, then equipped them as knights and mili- 
tary officers at his own expense. All his vast 
influence was employed in upholding and increasing 
the personal power of the king, which he main- 
tained against all gainsayers, whether lay or cleri- 
cal. He sternly rebuked the bishops when they 
dared to assert their independence of the civil 
power, assuring them that they were bound to 
obedience by their oath of vassalage, in the same 
manner as laymen. Such rebukes were indeed 
sometimes called for. The law of William bore its 
bitter fruits in the insolent and troublesome conduct 
of ecclesiastics exempt from secular jurisdiction. 
This exemption had a very bad effect on their char- 
acters. The clergy committed a great number of 
murders, rapes, and robberics, and as none but 
priests could judge priests, they were ery and 
inadequately punished. In the first years of Heary 
II. there were reckoned nearly 100 homicides com- 
mitted by priests then living. The only remedy 
for this evil was, the abolition of the privilege 
granted by the conqueror. 

For this pu the primacy of Canterbury, so 
long considered as a kind of ecclesiastical royalty, 
was to be secured. It was necessary that its pos- 
sessor should be thoroughly devoted to the king, 
having as little as possible of the priestly temper. 
and no sympathy whatever with the native Enghsh ; 
for, by a remarkable anomaly in the social condition 
of the Saxons, they were now zealous for this very 
privilege of the clergy, originally conferred with a 
view to the more effectual depression of their fore- 
fathers. This strange and unlooked for result was 
brought about in this manner :—Every young serf 
who succeeded in getting himself into holy orders, 
became thenceforward forever exempt from servi- 
tude. No action brought against him as a fugitive 
slave could force him to appear before a civil court ; 
and no ecclesiastical court would suffer those to 
return to the spade or the plough, who had become 
the anointed ministers of Christ. The ills of 
national enslavement, often, no doubt, exciting 
compassion in the clergy for youths of promising 
talents, had greatly multiplied the number of these 
emancipated priests, who, though appointed to no 
church, and often subsisting on alms, were so far 
favored above their countrymen, that they were no 
longer attached to the soil, nor imprisoned within 
the walls of the royal towns. The feeble hope of 
this poor refuge from foreign oppression, was then, 
next to the miserable successes of cringing and 
adulation, and of base renunciation of kind and 
country—the most brilliant prospect that presented 
itself to an Englishman by birth. Doubtless, such 

rospects widened more and more as the settlers 
Cae more assured of their possessions—as the 
natives became less formidable, and the sentiments 
of humanity were less controlled by the imperative 
claims of interest, or the dictates of revenge. The 
clergy, too, coming into continua] contact with the 
people, must have gradually relented towards them, 
and the more so, in proportion, as they were thrown 
on their offerings for support. As the church 
opened the only outlet from bondage, it was natural 
that many should have availed themselves of it; 
and equally so, that the clerks and monks thus 
made, should have added their share to the crimes 
which were laid at the door of the clerical order— 
for if not prompted by idleness and fulness of bread, 
like the Normans, they were less restrained by 
education, and the self-respect which property gen- 


erally inspires. 
This influx of Saxon freedmen in the monasteries 
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and pa..shes of England, animated by patriotism, 
and wielding the influence of learning and religion 
over the popular mind, must have rendered it a 
great point with the king and his barons, to abolish 
the privileges of the clergy, and bring them under 
the control of the civil magistrate. Considering all 
these circumstances, who was so likely to effect this 
desired reform, as Thomas a Becket, if invested 
with the powers of the primacy? His youth having 
been spent among persons of the most exalted rank, 
he seemed entirely divested of the sympathy for 
English subjects and their plebeian priests. His 
friendly connexions were all among laymen ; he 
was the king’s special favorite, and he had always 
been a stickler for the royal power, as opposed to 
the claims of the church. 

Accordingly, when the old primate died in 1161, 
the king recommended his chancellor to ‘the bish- 
ops, who never failed to elect in the name of the 
Holy Ghost, the candidate so patronized. But on 
this occasion they opposed an unwonted resistance. 
They declared that their consciences would not 
allow them to raise to the primacy, to the seat of 
the blessed Lanfranc, a hunter and a soldier by pro- 
fession—a noisy man of the world. On the other 
hand, among the Norman chiefs who lived out of 
the court intimacy, especially beyond sea, there was 
a violent antipathy to this promotion. An unde- 
fined dread of beholding a Saxon in possession of 
such great power, moved them to remonstrate 
against it. In this they were earnestly joined by 
the king’s mother. But as his confidence was 
unbounded, he would hear of no objection. The 
court was in Normandy, when Henry told Thomas, 
at one of their private conferences, that he must 

repare to cross the strait on an important mission. 
The other replied, ** I will obey as secon as I have 
received my instructions.”” ‘* What!’’ returned the 
king in an expressive tone, ‘‘ Dost thou not guess 
what the matter is? Dost thou not know that I am 
firmly resolved that thou shalt become archbishop !”’ 
Thomas smiled thereat, and lifting up one corner of 
his rich habit, said, ‘* Such then 1s the learned man 
to whom you would commit such sacred functions ! 
besides, you have views concerning the affairs of 
the chureh to which I would not lend myself. I 
feel that if I were to become archbishop, we should 
soon cease to be friends.’’ This answer was re- 
ceived as a mere piece of raillery. 

Thomas Becket, the fifth primate from the Con- 
quest, and the first of English raca, was consecrated 
at Pentecost in 1162. A few days after, no one 
recognized him for the same man. A metamor- 
phosis so sudden and complete, is not to be found 
in history. He laid aside his rich apparel, unfur- 
nished his sumptuous establishment, dismissed his 
armed retainers, forsook the intimacy of his noble 
guests, and opened his house to the poor, the men- 
dicants, and especially to the Saxons. Like them 
he was clothed in a coarse habit ; he lived on herbs 
and water, and assumed an air of profound humility 
and gravity. For his poor countrymen alone his 
banqueting hall was now furnished ; on them alone 
his silver was lavished. This change produced a 

at sensation through the kingdom; among the 

Normans it excited anger and indignation; among 
the English, an intoxicating enthusiasm. The for- 
mer regarded him as an odious traitor; the latter, 
as a glorious deliverer sent from God. The low in 
station, the undignified monks and inferior clergy, 
as well as the great body of the nation, hailed him 
as a protector and a father. On Henry's return to 
England, his old favorite presented himself at the 
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palace, not splendidly arrayed as a Norman court- 
ler, with the dagger at his side, the cap and plume 
on his head, shoes, with long points, curled 
like rams’ horns on his feet; but attired in a simple 
monk’s frock. The king viewed him with disgust 
and scorn, and thenceforth assumed towards him 
an attitude of unmitigable hostility. 

His rights as primate were assailed by appealing 
to old Anglo-Saxon laws. The same laws were 
invoked, in retaliation, in such a way as to threaten 
‘the new settlement of property. The alarm thus 
excited, made his ruin seem necessary to all who 
were interested in that settlement. Summoned be- 
| fore a council at Northampton, he was treated with 
the greatest indignities, which he bore in a manly 
spirit. He escaped with difficulty to France, where 
he opposed spiritual weapons to the power which 
sought to crush him, carrying on a war of excom- 
munications against his enemies. He remained in 
exile for seven years, during which, the contest was 
carried on, the king sparing no expense or intrigue 
in the effort to hunt him down, in order that another 
might take his bishopric. ‘The conduct of the court 
of Rome, on this occasion, presents an astounding 
exhibition of duplicity, perfidy, and venality. 
Whatever were Becket’s motives in the course he 
adopted, whether personal ambition, religions con- 
| vietion, a spirit of nationality—an inspiration of 
| spiritual heroism acting on the instinet of race—or 
all these combined, it is certain that his conduct, 
though rash and violent in the extreme, was tran- 
scendently noble, when contrasted with the base- 
ness of Pope Alexander III. In his indignation at 
the treatment he had received while battling and 
suffering in the cause of the church, he wrote to a 
Roman cardinal, named Albert, as follows :— 

‘* | know not how it happens that, in your court 
|of Rome, it is always the cause of God that is sac- 
rificed : so that Barabbas is saved, Christ is put to 
death. The seventh year is now arrived, in which, 
by the authority of that court, I am still proscribed, 
and the church is still suffering ; the unfortunate— 
the exiled—the innocent, are condemned before 
you, for no other reason than that they are weak— 
that they are the poor of Jesus Christ, and that they 
abide by justice. I know that the king's envoys 
distribute or promise my spoils to the cardinals or 
courtiers ; but let the cardinals rise up against me 
as they will—let them arm against me not only the 
King of England, but the whole world, for my ruin, 
I will never swerve from the fidelity due to the 
church, either in life or in death, placing my cause 
in the hands of God, for whom I am suffering pro- 
scription and exile. It is my firm purpose never 
more to importune the pontifical court. Let those 
repair thither who seek profit from their iniquities, 
and return thence glorious, for having opposed the 
righteous cause, and made innocence captive.”’ 

Though Henry’s policy Jed him to ply the same 
court with arguments more powerful than those of 
truth and justice, it is evident he thought as little 
of the sanctity of its decisions as his antagonist. 
The Roman legates having declined to comply with 
his request u one occasion, he exclaimed, “‘ B 
the eyes of God! never more, while I live, will 
hear speak of the pope. So then, you will go over 
to England, in order that the excommunication may 
be taken off with the greatest possible solemnity !”’ 
The legates hesitated. ‘* Well,’’ resumed the king, 
sharply, ‘‘do what you please; but know that I 
make no account of either you or your excommuni- 
cations. I care no more for them than I do for an 
egg.”’ So saying, he suddenly mounted his horse ; 
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but the Norman bishops and archbishops ran after 
him, crying out, to persuade him to dismount, and 
renew the conference. “] know as well as you 
all what it is in their power to do,”’ he said, still 
riding on: ** they will lay my territories under an 
interdict ; but think you that 1, who can reduce a 
strong fortress in a single day, shall not make any 
priest answer for daring to proceed to my kingdom 
to lay it under an interdict?” 

The primate at length returned to England, with 
the pope's authority, to excommunicate his enemies 
at Canterbury. On landing at Sandwich, he would 
have been slain by the Norman authorities, had not 
the English there, and at Dover, risen up to defend 
the long recognized and idolized champion of their 
rights. On the whole of the way from Sandwich 


to Canterbury, the peasants, the artisans, and the| de 


tradesmen, came to meet the archbishop, flocking 
together in great numbers, joyously enlnting and 
cheering him: but not one man of wealth or dis- 
tinction—not one man of Norman origin—congrat- 
ulated the distinguished exile on his return ; on the 
contrary, they removed from the places through 
which he passed ; vine shut denned up in their 
strongholds, and circulated from castle to castle the 
alarm, that Thomas & Becket was setting free the 
serfs of the fields, and the inhabitants of the towns, 
and parading them in his train, drunk with joy and 
frenzy. He met with a similar ion from the 
commonalty of London ; and on the day of his mur- 
der in the cathedral, by Norman knights, the Sax- 
oa inhabitants of Canterbury, on hearing the news, 
assembled tumultuously in the streets. But there 
were to be seen among them neither wealthy men 
nor nobles: all these remained pent up in their 
houses, and seemed intimidated by the outburst of 
feeling among the people. Men and women, whose 
dress marked them out as native English, rushed 
towards the cathedral, and entered in acrowd. On 
beholding the primate’s body stretched in its blood 
across the steps of the high altar, they wept, and 
cried that they had lost their father. kissed 
his feet and hands ; others dipped linen in the blood 
that covered the pavement. 

On the other side, the Norman authorities, by 
sound of trampet, forbid any one whatever to say 
that Thomas of Canterbury was a martyr. The 
Archbishop of York proelaimed from the pulpit that 
his death was the <—- of divine ve: ce—that 
he had perished like Pharaoh in his pride—that the 
traitor’s body ought not to be laid in holy ground, 

, but should be cast into some pestilent marsh, or left 
to ret on a gibbet. But all these efforts to damn 
the memory of a man who had dared to resist their 
power, and commiserate their victims, but served to 
glorify it still more in the hearts of the people: b 
them he was instantly canonized. Crowds of mid 
gTims visited his shrine, and reported that numerous 
miracles were wrought at his tomb. It was doubt- 
less on account of his national sympathies, and his 
kindness to the peor natives, that the Welsh 
and people, then also suffering the horrors of Nor- 
man conquest and brigandage, also venerated 
Thomas Becket as a martyr. “Wikis in the anenet of 
the riehes of his shrine, laid bare at the Reforma- 
tion; and the fact that he continued popular so 
long, is a proof that the hand of oppressiou remained 
still heavy on the nation. When religion and pa- 
triotism combine to canonize a saint, (such is the 
weakness of our nature,) he is sure to away 
the suffrages of his countrymen from the. forint 
of the world. One of his ecclesiastical retainers at 
Canterbury, Peter of Blois, gives an interesting ac- 





count of the learned men t on the arch- 
i . * There are,”’ he says, * in the house of 
my lord the Archbishop of Canterbury, men deeply 
versed in literature, among whom is found all rec- 
titude of justice, all nee of foresight, every 
form of learning. These, after prayers, and before 
eating, exercise themselves assiduously in the read- 
ing, arguing, deciding of causes. All the paw 
questions of the kingdom are referred to us; whic 
being propounded among our fellows in the common 
auditory, each in his turn, without strife or conten- 
tion, sharpens his mind to speak well, and puts forth 
with his cunning whatever appears to him most ad- 
~~ and profitable.”—( Wright's Biographia, 

., 373.) 

Henry pursued a similar course towards Gerald 
Barri, or Cambrensis, whose election to the see 
of St. David’s he refused to confirm or allow, ex- 
pressly because he was a Welshman, and related to 
the Welsh princes. In other respects he liked him 
well, and made him many promises of high prefer- 
ment, which he never fulfilled, solely for this cause. 
He said, very candidly, that “ it was neither neces- 
sary nor expedient for the king or the archbishop 
that too upright or active a man should be Bishop 
of St. David's, lest either the crown of England or 
the see of Canterbury should receive detriment.”’— 
(Ibid. p. 381.) 

Instead, then, of feeling a lively sympathy with 
Henry II., when, in order to ingratiate himself with 
his English subjects at a time when he needed their 
assistance, and to propitiate the pope, he, from pol- 
icy, submitted to be scourged by Saxon monks at 
the shrine of his victim, we shall, on the contrary, 
cordially concur in the language of a more faithful 
historian than Hume. Referring to the use made 
of the pope’s power in those ages, Thierry says :— 

as When it is Considered how horrible such a sit- 
uation (that of the excommunicated) must have been 
at a time when faith in Catholicism prevailed from 
one end of Europe to the other, it will be under- 
stood how dreadful an engine of servitude was 
yielded by Christian conquerors, having in the rear 
of their battalions a reserve of churchmen. It will 
then easily be conceived that men of sense and 
spirit could address the pope, could supplicate the 
pope, could hope in the pope—it will be conceived, 
that men, who were neither prebendaries nor monks, 
could, in the middle ages, rejoice at beholding those 
who could trample nations under the hoofs of their 
chargers, themselves called to account by a power 
too often their accomplice in tyranny and in contempt 
for mankind. Less compassion will then be felt for 
the great men of those ages, when the arrow of 
excommunication may have chanced to light on their 
cuirass of double mail; for they themselves oftener 
found it ready, on the first waving of their hand, to 
strike the unarmed population. When once they 
had planted in another’s field their lance, sur- 
mounted by a streamer, — proclaimed against 
e defender of his pat inheritance death in 
this life by the sword, and eternal condemnation in 
the life to come. Over the bodies of the dying they 
stretched their triumphant hands to the pope of 
Reme—they shared with him the spoil of the van- 
quished, and nurtmred, or kept in play by volun 
tributes, those ecclesiastical lightnings by whi 
they were themselves occasionally seathed, but 
which, when hurled for their serviee, struck surely 
and mortally.”’ 

The new nobility created by the Conquest had not 
time to become venerable by antiquity, when it was 
subjected to calamitous reverses, arising from the 
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internecine wars, we ly prog - the long and 
sanguinary contests between the houses of York 
and Lancaster. This led to the extinction, by death 
or banishment, of many aristocratic families ; others 
it involved in jealousies, rivalries and hatreds, fatal 
to their interests asa body. In the parliament pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the war of the two roses, 
fifty-three peers, besides bishops, took their seats in 
the upper chamber. In the first parliament of 
Henry VII. their number had fallen to twenty-five ; 
by new creations, he raised it to forty. In that 
thirty years’ war more than a million of men had 
perished ; and in this destruction of human life, the 
ruling class came in for more than their share. 
Henry VII., the first of the Tudors, made laws 
which hastened the dissolution of the old Norman 
society. Hating the feudal system, with its intes- 
tine strifes and anarchy, he encouraged the great 
families to break up and sell their large estates, not- 
withstanding the entails with which they were en- 
cumbered. He gave offices to those who, for want 
of money, divested themselves of their lands, and 
endeavored to ruin by processes those who, in such 
circumstances, persisted in retaining them. He 
armed against them the famous tribunal of the star- 
chamber, and had adjudged to himself those prop- 
erties which were considered too large for subjects. 
He also forbid the nobility to have numerous troops 
of retainers wearing their livery, who became armies 
in their collisions against each other or the crown. 
He not only allowed the petty feudatories and cit- 
izens to redeem their dependence on the manors at 
a low rate, but he lent them money for the purpose. 
During the previous civil confusion, many of the 
barons had been obliged to make political and mat- 
rimonial alliances with persons of inferior rank and 
condition. The vacancies made by the immense 
mortality among those bearing Norman names, 
which lasted for more than a century, were eagerly 
filled up by their vassals and servants, and also by 
the sons of wealthy burgesses and yeomanry of the 
Saxon race. All these circumstances combined, 
contributed | atparey to break up the conquering 
society rounded in the eleventh century on the ruins 
of English liberty. In this manner the way was 
cleared for the supremacy of the crown, and for the 
absolutism which reigned with Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth. During the reign of the former, the 
upper chamber, recruited with parvenus, most of 
them men of low birth, and the vilest of flatterers, 
who owed everything to the court, set the commons 
the example of abject submission and blind obedi- 
ence. ‘In the royal sittings,’’ says Carrel, ‘ the 
commons standing, according to the ancient custom, 
learned from the peers, who were seated before 
them, and faced the throne, to bow down to the 
g-ound every time the name of the monarch (who 
was present, carelessly stretched at his ease) 

the lips of the ministers, who no longer occupied the 
ancicnt nationa] council with public affairs, but solely 
with the virtues of the king.” 

The gradual revolution which placed the sover- 
eign in this position tended incidentally to raise the 
people, and to give them an influential part in public 
affairs, from which no efforts of the Tudors or 
Stuarts were able permanently to exclude them. 
While the Norman regime lasted, the king was the 
pes of the conquering tribe of soldiers. The 

inate commanders had the title of barons: 
the remainder were called, in Latin, milites, and in 
English, knights, or squires. ‘These anc their fam- 
ilies were the people, who alone had rights. The 
Anglo-Saxons were their sulyects, i. e., subjageted 





—aterm which was not applied to the House of 
Lords, (then representing the Conquest, as it does 
artially still,) even so late as the time of EJizabeth. 
he formula then was :—*‘ My right loving lords, 
and you, my right faithful and obedient suéjects.”’ 
The jealousies and collisions of interest and power 
between the barons and their royal chief Jed to the 
first mitigation of Saxon serfdom, and laid the 
foundation of property among the conquered. 

The king had exercised the power of recruiting 
men for repairing fortresses, bridges, and roads—of 
levying contributions of corn and cattle, in his jour- 
neys, and of seizing beasts of burden, carts, and 
agricultural implements. This touched the inter- 
ests of the proprietors of the soil and the serfs, who 
helped to “clothe”? it. The barons combined— 
resisted, and extorted Magna Charia. Strange to 
say, this great instrument of national freedom had 
no nobler origin than this! Indeed, one article of 
the great charter forbids the destruction of houses, 
woods, or men, without the special license of the 
proprietor, who had full power over the life of Eng- 
lishmen. It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
war of the barons against John Lackland was 
waged for the benefit of the subjects, or that the 
treaty of Runymede secured their liberties. ‘They 
were never thought of by cither party, except as 
liable to be slaughtered like cattle in the barbarous 
reprisals which the belligerents made on one anoth- 
er’s properties. In the course of the struggle 
between royalty and feudalism, the king retaliated 
on the barons, and compelled them to confine them- 
selves to regular taxes—required them to give mer- 
chants and others a safe conduct through their ter- 
ritories—encouraged the formation of commercial 
associations, guilds, &c., and took cities under his 
protection. In these, a vast number of Saxons took 
refuge, having escaped from their serfdom. There 
they learned trades, and cultivated the industrial 
arts. Manufactures were imported from the conti- 
nent—particularly from Flanders—took root, and 
flourished. Cities and towns were enlarged, and 
became influential in proportion to their trade, wealth, 
and population. 

From this growth of population and resources 
arose a difficulty in applotting the taxes that were 
required of these communities in order to sustain 
the common cause of their masters, and to meet the 
expenses of their foreign wars. In consequence of 
this difficulty the cities were compelled to seud some 
of their number to meet the general, his captains, 
chaplains, and soldiers, assembled in what they 
called, in their own language, a parliament, that it 
might be ascertained how much taxation they were 
able to bear, and that they might answer for its due 
and peaceable collection. For this purpose they 
were obliged to sign tax-deeds. In process of time 
the inferior class of knights and soldiers fell into the 
same category with the commonalty, and were 
represen the same deputies. Such is the ori- 
gin of the House of Commons. The towns sent 
deputies with great reluctance. None coveted the 
honor—we were going to say, of a seat in Parlia- 
ment—but then they were tot allowed tosit. They 
were required humbly to stand before their masters, 
to receive orders on financial matters, and to pledge 
their constituents that the supplies should be forth- 
coming. The first call of the deputies of boroughs 
was made by Edward I., in 1295. These were to 
be provided with “‘ sufficient powers from their com- 
munity to consent in their name to what he and his 
council should require of them.”’ 

This ‘ consent,’’ however, imperceptibly grew 




















































into an important privilege, to which we owe all 
our liberties, as did also the form of ‘* petition’? first 
used to obtain a mitigation of burdens, but in course 
of time becoming an imperative demand for redress 
of grievances. Favored by the continental wars, 
which gave an external direction to the activity and 
foree of the aristocracy, the power of the commons 
steadily advanced. hile the feudal nobility was 
wearing out its energies at a distance, the citizens, 
working and paying more and more, were more 
frequently called on to take part in public affairs, it 
being the interest of their rulers to encourage their 
rising industry. The naifs or serfs, too, began to 
obtain some sympathy, and to become instinct with 
a consciousness of their rights as men and as Chris- 
tians. Priests and merchants felt for their hard lot. 
Their cause was forcibly pleaded in numerous 
pamphlets. Associations were formed in al] direc- 
tions, and 100,000 serfs left the fields and covered 
the roads towards London, .o demand their freedom 
from the king. Richard I]. went out in person to 
hear their complaints, and graciously granted them 
charters of enfranchisement. But the barons, 
alarmed for ‘the rights of property,”’ under pre- 
tence that the young king’s life was in danger, col- 
lected a body of troops, and falling on the multitude, 
dispersed them with great slaughter. The procla- 
mation of freedom was revoked—the charters were 
recalled. ‘*‘ God preserve us’’—exclaimed the bar- 
ous—*‘ from subscribing such charters, though we 
were all to perish in one day ; for we would rather 
lose our lives than our inheritances!’ Things at 
once returned to the order established at the Con- 
quest. The serfs were again treated according to 
the spirit of the proclamation which resulted from 
Richard's second thoughts, which said :— 


** Villains you were and still are, and in bondage 
you shall remain.” 


But freedom’s battle had begun, and though baf- 
fled often, it was destined to be won at last. The 
spirit of justice was gaining ground. Christianity, 
working like a living stream through impurest ele- 
ments, brought its cleansing influence to bear on 
society, slowly, but surely. In hours of grief and 
sickness—in the anticipated shadows of death, re- 
vealing other ‘* worlds of light,’’ which the sun of 
earthly prosperity obscures, men repented of their 
property in man. This feeling often found expres- 
sion during the 14th century, in deeds of manumis- 
, sion, couched in terms like the following :—** See- 
ing that in the beginning God made all men by 
nature free, and that afterwards the law of nations 
placed certain of them under the yoke of servitude, 
we think it would be pious and meritorious in the 
sight of God to liberate such persons, to us subject 
in villanage, and to free them entirely from such 
services. Know then that we have freed and lib- 
erated from all yoke of servitude . 
our knaves of the manor of ———, them, and all 
their children, born and to be born.’’ The current 
use, perpetuated to our own times, of these words, 
** knave”’ and ‘“‘ villain,” indicates clearly — 
in what estimation these poor laborers were held, 
though many of them were the offspring of 
wealthy nobles, and all of them descended from a 
race of conquering freemen, the bravest of the 
Teutonic stock—the richest outburst from the 
** store-house of nations.’”” The work of emanci- 

tion, however, went steadily forward, hastened 

y the better appreciation of free labor. It was 
soon found better to have farmers, paying steady 
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doing, like all other slaves, as little work as possi- 
ble, since they ne without h an ere 
languishing under a degrading and demoralizing 
yoke. When interest chimes in with freedom, 
they will soon ring the knell of tyranny and monop- 
oly. 

About this time Parliament divided into two 
houses. In the lower, the feudal tenants of Nor- 
man race, and the petty proprietors were associated 
with the Saxon citizens—the representatives of 
commerce. This tenaed greatly to do away with 
the distinctions of race, and to generate in the 
commons a national feeling, which was strength- 
ened in the Normans by the fondness of the king 
for the society of foreigners, whom he enriched 
and ennobled, to the great mortification of the older 
settlers. The rapid extension of commercial affairs 
in the 15th century naturally increased the parlia- 
mentary importance of the burgesses, who were far 
more au fait in financial matters than the sporting 
knights of the shire in the same house. The revo- 
lution thus wrought by the general progress of 
manufactures and commerce speedily led to another 
equally memorable, the triumph of the English lan- 

ve over the Norman French, which was ban- 
ished from the House of Commons. 

At the end of the 14th century French was still 
the official language of England—the language of 
all the higher classes. It was spoken by the king, 
the bishops, the judges, by all the aristocracy and 
gentils hommes. It was the language taught their 
children as soon as they could speak, while the 
Saxon tongue occupied the degraded position of 
the Gaelic of Ireland in more modern times. But 
this court language was bad French, vitiated by the 
peculiar dialect of Normandy, and tinctured with 
an English accent. These degenerating tendencies 
became stronger as they ceased to be counteracted 
by intercourse with the polite society of France, 
broken off by the wars, and the disannexing of Nor- 
mandy from the English crown. At the same time 
the vigorous growth of a native literature favored 
the English, which was permitted, not ordered, to 
be used in pleadings before the civil courts, by a 
statute of Edward III. But the lawyers continued 
to interlard their speech with French phrases for a 
long time after. From the year 1400, or thereabouts, 
the public acts were drawn up alternately and iu- 
differently in French and English. The first bill 
of the lower house of Parliament that was writter, 
in the English language bears the date of 1425. 
From the year 1450 no more French pieces are to 
be found in the printed collections of the public doc- 
uments of a Thus, four centuries after the 
conquest of England by the Normans, their lan- 
guage disappeared, together with the inequality of 
civil condition, which separated the families that 
had sprung from the two races, or rather two tribes 
of the same blood. The reign of Henry VII. may 
be considered as the period when the distribution 
of ranks ceased to correspond in a general manner 
with that of races, and as the commencement of 
the state of society now existing in England. It 
was Commerce that conquered the Conquest, and 

ve to English nationality the noblest of modern 
Eneenain It is true this victory has been slowly 
acquired, remaining for centuries incomplete, until 
its last decisive blows have been given in the Re- 
form Bill of 1832, and the abolition of the Corn 
Laws in 1846. 

** When the Normans entered England,” sa 
Mr. Wright, * although but a century and a half 





rents, than to have the ground occupied by slaves, 





had elapsed since their settlement in France, they 
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had entirely lost the language they had brought 
with them from the north, and had long adopted 
that of the people whom they had conquered, one 
of the dialects derived from the ancient Latin, 
called from their origin, ingua Romana, or langue 
Romane, which has in the sequel been moulded 
down into the modern French. As early even as the 
second of the Norman dukes, William I., only a 
few years after the death of Rollo, we are told by 
Dudo de St. Quentin, that the duke was obliged to 
send his son to Bayeux to learn the Danish tongue, 
as the /angue Romane was almost the only tongue 
spoken at Rouen, then the chief seat of the power 
of the Northmen in France.”’ It is probable that 
with their language, they had lost most ‘of their 
national traditions and poetry ; for the literature of 
Normandy, when it first becomes known to us, 
which is not earlier than the year 1100, is in this 
respect purely French. It first appears in poems 
of a religious and serious character, and in pious 
legends, composed by the Trouvéres, who were 
numerous in the 12th century. 

Previous to the Conquest, the Latin language 
was sinking into neglect in England, knowledge of 
every kind being then spread abroad only in the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, whose use, as a written lan- 
guage, was almost abolished by that calamitous 
event. ‘ It was only preserved in the continuation 
for a time of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and in some | 
productions, mostly of a religious or moral charac- 
ter, for which we are probably indebted to the few 
Anglo-Saxon monks who were permitted to retain 
their places in our monasteries.’’ The literature 
which prevailed in England for a century after the 
Conquest, was almost entirely Latin. ‘This litera- 
ture was chiefly devoted to theology. ‘‘ The epi- 
grams of Godfrey of Winchester stand alone amid 
amass of writings which, with the exception of 
some valuable letters, and a few historical tracts, 
have little interest at the present day.”” “It may 
be observed that poetry in general was peculiarly 
the literature of the schools and of the secular cler- 
gy; and much of that of the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies is distinguished by its hostility to mona- 
chism.”’ 

Lanfrane had revived, or rather created the study 
of the ancient classics in Normandy, in whose 
schools it was afterwards cultivated with great suc- 
cess. Some of the most distinguished ornaments 
of those schools were brought over to this island 
by the Conqueror, and from that time the Anglo- 
Latin writers took a respectable position in the lit- 
erature of Europe. This, however, was essentially 
owing to the importation of learned men ; for during 
the first half of the Anglo-Norman period, the dis- 
tinguished writers in our island were, with very 
few exceptions, foreigners, who were brought over 
by the Norman monarchs to be dignitaries of the 
English church. 

“The Latin of the earlier writers is character- 
ized by considerable vigor of style, arising from 
clearness and simplicity of diction, which subse- 
quently gave way to an affectation of florid orna- 
ment, which made the style of the later writers 
very confused, and often unintelligible. We meet 
with good Latin poetry throughout the 12th cen- 
tary the writings of Laurence of Durham, Henry 
of Huntingdon, John of Salisbury, John de Haut- 
ville, Nigellus Wirreker, Alexander Neckam and 
others, contain of great beauty, and 
almost classic elegance; whilst a new style of 
Latin versification, in which rhymes took the place 





of the ancient metres, beginning with Hilarius, and 


brought to perfection in the satirical poems attrib- 
uted to Walter Mapes, possesses a certain energy 
and sprightliness which are not without considera- 
ble attraction. This class of poetry became ex- 
tremely popular, and continued to exist in its origi- 
nal vigor, long after the style of the most serious 
Latin writers became hopelessly debased. Indeed, 
the period at which it appears to have flourished 
most, is the middle of the 13th century, under the 
troubled reign of Henry Hl. Very little Latin 
prose that is tolerable, was written after the middle 
of the 13th century. Norman and English had 
then, to a certain extent, driven the Latin out of 
the field, or at least had thrown it into the hands 
of a school of heavy theologians. A new era of 
Anglo-Norman literature opens with the reign of 
Richard I. The lion-hearted king prided himself 
on his poetic talents; and he was the patron of 
jongleurs and trouvéres, whose works, as far as we 
are now acquainted with them, became more nu- 
merous at this period. These writers were not 
properly minstrels; they did not recite their own 
works, but committed them to writing, which is the 
cause of their being preserved in early manuscripts. 
They were monks; and some of them appear to 
have embraced the monastic life after having been 
professed poets, and to have made atonement for the 


| profane productions of their earlier years, by dedi- 


eating their talents to sacred subjects.”’-—W ricHut’s 
Biographia, Introduction, passim. 

Even so late as the early part of the Mth cen- 
tury, an immense distance continued to exist be- 
tween the Normans and the English people. A 
Poitevin who was prime minister in the time of 
Henry III., being asked to observe the great char- 
ter and the laws of the land, answered—‘ I ain no 
Englishman that I should know these charters and 
these laws." Robert Grosse-téte, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, principal chaplain to the army of the barons, 
then reckoned only two languages in England, 
Latin for men of letters, and French for the unedu- 
cated, in which language he himself, in his old age, 
wrote pious books for the use of the laity, making 
no account of the English language or of those 
who spoke it. This neglect of the mass of the 
people, of the villains in town and country, per- 
vades all the literature of the Anglo-Norman pe- 
riod. Concerning them and their social condition, 

reachers and poets seem to have been alike silent. 
he poets, even those of English birth, composed 
all their verses in French, whenever they wished 
to derive from them either profit or honor. There 
was indeed a class of ballad-makers and writers of 
extravagant romances, who employed either pure 
Saxon—which was now revived—or a dialect 
mixed up with Saxon and French, which served 
for the habitual communication between the higher 
and lower classes. This was the origin of our 
present language, which arose out of the necessi- 
ties of society. In order to be understood by the 
people, the Normans Saronized their speech as 
well as they could; and, on the other hand, in 
order to be understood by the upper classes, the 
ple Normanized theirs. This intermediate 
idiom first became current in the cities, where the 
population of the two races had become more inter- 
mingled, and where the inequality of conditions 
was less marked than in the rural districts. There 
it insensibly took the place of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, which was left to the rudest and poorest of 
the people, while the more cultivated, and those who 
a saagpe to gentility, studied by refining and Gal- 
icizing their speech, to imitate the nobles, and 





















































































































































































































































































































































draw nearer to them in the relations of society. 
About the middle of the Mth century, a great 
many poetical and imaginative works appeared in 
this new language; sometimes the two tongues, 
out of which it grew, were used in every alternate 
couplet, or in every second line. At length, owing 
to the powerful social causes to which we have 
already adverted, the French language was entirely 
laid aside, not only in the courts of justice, but also 
in the high court of Parliament, as well as by all 
the writers who addressed themselves to the middle 
classes and the town populations. We still, indeed, 
retain a venerable relic of the old Norman, in the 
custom, equally absurd and harmless, of giving the 
royal assent in that language :—the formula is— 
Le Roy le veult—le Roy s’advisera—not even, we 
believe, modernizing the orthography. 

On the domestic manners and morals of the An- 
gio-Normans, the work before us does not throw 
as much light as we could wish, though highly 
valuable to the students of literary history and phi- 
lology, on account of the great learning and research 
which it displays, and for which the fact, that it is 

ublished under he auspices of the Royal Society of 

iterature, is a sufficient guarantee. Had it, how- 
ever, been made to convey livelier pictures of society, 
and had the Norman French and Medieval Latin 
been translated, the labors of the accomplished au- 
thor would have been much more acceptable to the 
general reader. But the volume of Letters illus- 
trating the Anglo-Norman period, promised, in the 
same series, by Dr. Giles, is likely to supply this 
deficiency. 

In such a state of society, it was to be expected 
that the manners of those ages would be very cor- 
rupt. Something must be allowed for the exag- 
gerations and poetical license of satirists. But 
when we find their works maintaining a great and 
long continued popularity, we must admit the gen- 
ait vari-cinibenta of their pictures of life. Those 
pictures are not flattering. The Anglo-Normans 
were great lovers of pleasure, in the pursuit of 
which they allowed themselves unbounded license. 
They were fond of the chase, and of all sorts of 
man y sports. In their convivial meetings the 
keenly discussed the merits of the viands, whie 
they consumed with admirable ggit. ‘ The wines 
were the subject of no less anxious discussion than 
the meats, and were the cause of still greater ex- 
cesses, in which the natives of our island are more 
especially accused of indulging.”” The schools 
were filled with pride and vanity. The rich 
squandered their money on base jonglours and 
minstrels, instead of applying it to the encourage- 
ment of true learning and merit. The ambition 
and cupidity of barons and prelates filled the land 
with strife and confusion. Such is the representa- 
tion given by John de Hautville, whose poem had 
a great circulation in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
and was so highly esteemed that it was made the 
subject of learned commentaries.—(Biographia, i., 
250.) 

Grievous faults there are in our present social 
system ; but no one who has read history, pig ood 
sesses a grain of sober reason or candor, can deny 
that it is incomparabl r and better than it was 
in the middle ages. None but the most diseased 
enthusiast can wish the institutions of those ages to 
return. The spirit of those institutions has been 
inveterately inimical to the best — of man. 
Against that spirit the progress of the nation in 
freedom, intelligence and wealth, has been a dead- 
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by the Anglo-Norman Conquest may be distinetly 
traced everything in our civil polity which militates 
against the peace and prosperity of British society 
at the present time. 





Arpen anv Pirt.—In private life Lord Alvanley 
appears to have been an object of general affection 
and esteem. The absence of all pretension and re- 
serve, which made his appearance in public to be, as 
it were, in undress ; his openness and simplicity ; the 
warmth with which he espoused the interests of his 
friends, and the heartiness which he threw into all 
social pleasantries, could not but place him high in 
favor with the domestic circle. J’ aime ce joli musique, 
seemed to be his motto, even when his own pecca- 
dilloes or mishaps might form the subjects of merri- 
ment. His manners were neither flippant nor inele- 
gant in private society. He had an exuberance of 
spirits; and his conversation is described to have 
been so entertaining, that Pitt rarely dined at a party 
when Arden was there without making a point of 
sitting next to him at dinner. We may well fancy 
how much the minister, who generally spoke in the 
mre pt style, and conve in periods—diffident, 
proud, and reserved—must have enjoyed the force of 
contrast in his rattling, careless negligence, and that 
the discords, taken together, “discoursed most elo- 
quent music.” With such a companion, (we are as- 
sured by one who knew Pitt well,) free from shyness, 
and throwing off restraint, he was the wittiest com- 
panion, and the soul of merriment; “one of a joyous 
party who went to spend an evening at the r’s 

ead, Eastcheap, in memory of Shakspeare, the 
readiest and most apt in the required allusions.” 
How little could members of the House of Commons 
imagine that the precociously grave premier, who 
strode to his seat with chin erect and haughty stern- 
ness, could, with his friends, be guilty of sowing gar- 
den-beds with the fragments of a friend’s dress 
opera-hat ; or, armed with billhooks, cutting avenues 
through the coppice, and making the woods ring 
again to the merry laugh of the woodman. It required 
the revelations of Lady Stanhope, the memoirs of 
Wilberforce, and the diaries of Lord Malmsbury, to 
make posterity render a tardy justice to the social 
excellencies of Pitt—Tomnsend’s Lives of Eminent 
Judges. 


Too Mvenu Anxiety.—Of the causes of disease, 
anxiety of mind is one of the most frequent and im- 
portant. When we walk the streets of large com- 
mercial towns, we can scarcely fail to remark the 
hurried gait and careworn features of the well-dressed 
passengers. Some young men, indeed, we may see 
with countenances possessing natural cheerfulness 
and color; but these appearances rarely survive the 
age of manhood. Cuvier closes an eloquent descrip- 
tion of animal existence and change with the conclu- 
sion that “life is a state of force.’”’ What he would 
urge in a physical view, we may more strongly urge 
ina moral. Civilization has changed our character 
of mind as well asof body. We live in a state of 
unnatural excitement; because it is partial, irregu- 
lar, and excessive. Our muscles waste for want of 
action ; our nervous system is worn out by excess of 
action. Vital energy is drawn from the operations 
for which nature designed it, and devoted to opera- 
tions which it never contemplated.— Thackeray. 


Errect or Licur vron Heattru.—There is a 
marked difference in the healthiness of houses, accord- 
ing to their aspect in regard to the sun. Those are 

i th® healthiest, other things being equal, in 
which all rooms are, during some part of the day, 
fully exposed to direct light. It is well known that 
epidemics attack the inhabitants of the shady side of 
a amnion totally exempt those of the other side. — 


ly contest; and to the laws and habits established | Dr 
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SCRAPS FROM SERGEANT TALFOURD’S VACA- 
TION RAMBLES. 


THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME, AT PARIS. 


‘¢ TuroveH such avenues we threaded our way, 
half-blinded, and quite stunned, to the front of the 
venerable cathedral; an open space, indeed, but 
more resembling a filthy inn yard, than the approach 
to one of the most famous churches in Christendom, 
where every kind of filth was allowed to accumu- 
Jate, and rubbish might be cast, not in secret, but 
under the great eye of heaven. Not a trace of rev- 
erential care gave token of Christian piety or anti- 
quarian sentiment ; but the poor old majestic pile, 
neighbored by dirty cafés and bankrupt-looking 
shops, seemed left meekly to vindicate its claim of 
respect before heaven, like Christianity in its earli- 
est days, rising above the scorns and the abuses of 
the world. 1 was disappointed in the size of the 
edifice, having received a shadowy notion of an 
enormous building, from Victor Hugo's great 
romance, of which it is the scene ; but abundantly 
recompensed by the sense of dim antiquity which it 
conveys with more hoary power than any pile which 
I recollect, not in ruins. Its square grey turrets 
are the haunts of innumerable birds, former gener- 
ations of whom have shivered away the crumbling 
stones for their posterity to ‘ make their bed and 
procreant cradle in;’ and the low archways over 
the humble portals beneath them, seem carved out 
of wood which has been charred by the action of 
fire. The interior is naked and gloomy, and struck 
us with a vault-like chillness. How different from 
the pride of Paris—the Madeleine, which we vis- 
ited the next day, elevated on broad platforms of 
steps, a huge Grecian building of white stone, like 
an Athenian temple without, like a gaudy music- 
room within! ‘The interior is still unfinished ; but 
all glowing with purple and gold, without shadow, 
without repose, shows that ia its perfection it will 
be a miracle of French art, raised to French glory. 
For such a gew-gaw as this, do the Parisians neg- 
lect their own holy cathedral ; but no wonder; self 
is ever rebuked before the embodied presence of 
ages; Notre Dame is the grave of vanity, the Mad- 
eleine will be its throne.”’ 


VERSAILLES. 


‘* Passing through some gaps in natural hedges, 
which English schoolboys might have made, we 
came in sight of the turrets and chimneys of the 
famous palace, and overlooked the groves which 
have shrouded so much pleasure, vanity, sorrow, 
and despair. Except the huge extent of building 
traced among the tall trees, there was nothing very 
striking in the scene ; but what ghost-like recollec- 
tions and fancies did itawaken! How slender com- 

ared to this, the voluptuous interest recognized by 
ope in 
‘ Clifeden’s proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Sevechay and love?” 


The form of Marie Antoinette haunts these groves 
and makes them sacred ; I say ‘the form,’ because 
it is her beauty, real or imputed, which weaves the 
spell, and moulds her misfortunes into images of 
grace. How shallow and false is the notion that 
personal beauty is a frail and fleeting thing! Jt tri- 
umphs over wisdom and virtue, not only in life, but 
in death; redeems or veils folly and crime; and 
sweetens the saddest passages of history.”’ 


FRENCH CHILDREN. 


**I observed some French children: the very 
CLI. LIVING AGE. VOL. XIII. 3 
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small ones, fantastically dressed up as playthings, 
seemed petted, caressed, and spoiled ; but the elder 
ones, from ten to sixteen, looking careworn, con- 
ceited, independent, and miserable. Everything is 
gay in Paris but childhood. Old age is gay— 
pleasantly so even when fantastically so—and death 
itself is tricked out in garlands, and ‘ turned to favor 
and to prettiness.’”, Why, then, are the children so 
joyless' It cannot be that they are too harshly 
restrained, or ruled by fear; for a cruel discipline 
is no part of the French character, or the French 
educational practice ; on the contrary, a French boy 
soon becomes his own master, and studies or lounges 
as he pleases. Is it not that there are no firesides, 
no homes? It seems a fine, independent thing for a 
Parisian shopkeeper to dispense with the plague of 
domestic servants, take every day, with his wife, 
the freedom of the restaurant and the café, and, 
when he shuts up his shop, leave it to take care of 
itself, while he lounges, or dances, or smokes, or 
reads a journal, or does all these in some public 
garden ; or, better than all, goes to the play. But 
the pleasures and comforts of children are of home 
growth, and require a home shelter. They are here 
only sad, wearied, wandering spectators of the gay- 
eties of their parents, which are all associated with 
coquetry, gallantry, and feelings akin to these, in 
which they do not participate; and though some 
amends is made by an early initiation into their 
essences, and an early emulation of their symbols, 
still children, as children, have no food for their 
affections in the whirling kaleidoscope which daz- 
zles them. In Prussia, children are happier, be- 
cause they are under a stricter discipline; but 
England, with all its imputed sins of fagging and 
flogging, and excess of Latin versification, is the 
place where childhood is most happy as childhood ; 
happy in restraint ; happy in indulgence ; happy in 
the habits of obedience, and respect, and filial love ! 
You would not find such a set of careworn, pale, 
unhappy faces in any charity school in England, as 
you may mark in a throng of wandering, dissipated 
boys, in the gardens of the Tuileries.”’ 


THE LAKE OF BRIENZ. 


“A few minutes of this hard work brought us 
into the still waters of the lake ; we curved gently 
round to the right shore, and glided for some miles 
beneath a lofty bank, alternately rock and coppice, 
but not very striking, nor more beautiful than such 
a bank must be. If, however, the bank itself had 
no peculiar charms its perfect reflection in the rip- 
pleless water afforded us delight as unbroken as 
the surface of the lake which mirrored it, like a 
delicious vision of familiar and beloved things. 
Why is this? Why does the reflection of a com- 
mon object—a little boat with its one rude steerer, 
a low cottage, a gaunt poplar, a small nest of low 
bushes—possess a charm unshared by the reality ? 
Is this only admiration of the dreaming softness 
which the mirror itself lends! Or does the spell 
work gently among the deeper elements of our own 
complex being ; among the habits of thought which 
compel us to prefer the ‘ sweet and cunning’ imita- 
tions of things even to things themselves ; make the 
indifferent in reality interesting in picture, and bid 
us then do homage to these most perfect of pictures, 
which are pictures still! in the longing to cast off 
the bondage of the flesh, and transform the real to 
a dream? in the wish to dissolve the palpable in the 
ethereal, and yet to find in the ethereal images of 
all we love in the actual? Certain it is, that in the 
contemplation of these fairy pictures of nature, there 
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is a peculiar, placid, home-felt delight ; and that in 
looking into the downward sky whieh thus stretches 
out beneath us, we seem to look into the lowest 
depths of our own hearts, and find the untroubled 
serenity there, which answers to the sky of our high- 
est aim, and confirms our airiest and purest hopes.”’ 


POETRY OF TENNYSON. 


‘« | forthwith dived to the bottom of my bag, and 
eviscerated the first volume of * Tennyson’s Poems,’ 
which, strange to confess, I had never read before, 
having been deterred by a most villanous prejudice, 
adopted from some ‘ false fleeting’ criticism which 
represented them as replete with poetic power, but 
wild, irregular, and affected: which I translated 
into meaning something you are bound to admire, 
and compelled to dislike. I was therefore no less 
astonished than delighted with the passionate 
beauty, the intensity of generous pathos, the felici- 
tous expression of a weight of human experience in 
tew words, which, while they charmed, smote me 
with remorse for my long neglect of a great, origi- 
nal, deep-hearted poet. And yet it seemed almost 
impossible to believe that some of the poems were 
new tome. With so singular a felicity did they 
touch on some chords of feeling and memory, that 
they seemed old but strangely-forgetten things— 
strains heard in remote boyhood—voices breathed 
with mighty, but homely power, from the depths 
of years. - It seemed to me, as I read, as if I knew 
what was coming next, as our real life sometimes 
seems to break on the fragments of a reviving 
dream ;—yet how far beyond all my poor concep- 
tions was the grace and glory with which fragments 
of my own being seemed invested !”’ 


THE OLD COURT HOUSE OF SPLUGEN 


‘« There was something to me peculiarly affecting 
in this wreck of humble power: it touched at least 
a new modification of the feelings with which we 
regard the remains of old time, which violence has 
battered, and nature has rendered lovely. From 
visions of knightly banquets, desperate defences, 
regal sufferings, which the silent dignity of the 
* child of loud-throated war’ revives, it is pleasant 
for once to muse over the vestiges of common men 
who made an attempt at perpetual succession—to 
feel the spirit of antiquity hallowing the Sw 
remains of a place where authority, ever needed b 
man, once held its narrow sway—perhaps not less 
revered by the old or less feared by the young, than 
the wisdom which grew immortal in codes, or the 
power which was terrible in blood. Here, at all 
events, in old time, was humanity struggling for a 
date beyond the span of individual life—the ambi- 
tion, the pride, the vanity of civie power, and here 
is dust, silence—and, therefore, interest for the 
human heart.”’ 


- 


FALSEHOOD OF THE SENTIMENT THAT THE FEE£L- 
ING OF CREATIVE POWER PREDOMINATES IN WILD 
SCENERY, RATHER THAN IN THE HARMONIES OF 
NATURE. 


“In the deep solitude of this our most Alpine 
hour, I felt my mind, instead of expanding with the 
scene, shrink and shiver within me; the awful 
description of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner—of his 
feeling in the enchanted ocean— so lonely *t was 
that God himself scarce seemed there to be,’ came 
upon my thought ; and I was forced to project my 
mind into brighter scenes, to cast off the ‘ burthen 


t sentiment to represent that, amidst the vast 
esolation of scenes like these, the presence of cre- 
ative and providential goodness is more vividly indi- 
cated than in the common pathway of life; that an 
unhumbled spirit, finding Divinity nowhere else, 
must recognize it in these dumb fastnesses of 
nature ; or that the devout believer should fee! him- 
self more in the immediate presence of his Maker 
here than in the plain or the city. Such raptures 
—if not misplaced at the sight of a vast chaos, 
like the cataract of Niagara, a world of water inevi- 
tably tumbling down from the sudden descent of its 
channel—have no especial or peculiar propriety 
which should exclude equal consciousness of the 
Divine in holier scenes. Surely it is not b@heath 
the pinnacle of heights unvisited by human steps ; 
in huge unpeopled solitudes ; in regions of ancient 
ruin and present desolation, that the mind more 
intensely perceives the workings of merciful Wis- 
dom, than in the daily sunrise, the unfailing succes- 
sion of seasons, the development of the humblest 
flower from its seed; the smallest, faintest, com- 
monest harmony of the universe. Jt is true that 
when the mind, at first overwhelmed by those huge 
inequalities which mark the ruins of centuries, finds 
relief in tracing out the beauty which everywhere 

ually cleaves to them, and perceives a spirit of 
oveliness ever working to clothe rude chasms with 
waving verdure, and sculpture out fair beds for the 
tortured torrents to rest in, it throws off the weight 
of stifling matter, and rejoices ip its celestial rela- 
tions. But there is more kindred with our heaven- 
ward thoughts, and, therefore, more living proofs 
of their divine source, in the humblest movement 
of the lowest intellect—in the infant’s dawning 
smile—even in the instincts of animal affection, 
than in all these majestic tossings of the rind of the 
outer world. Within ourselves we may find the 
unerring witness to Him who moulded us, if we 
devoutly. regard the depths of our own being ; in- 
stead of being taught the cold lesson to ‘ look 
through nature up to nature’s God,’ strive to look 
out upon nature from Him ; and rise towards hea- 


roud philosopher who has crushed the sense of 
ity beneath his selfishness and his scorn, finds it 
rising upon him in scenes like these, it is not 
because they supply suggestions with which every 
movement of his own mind, if wisely scanned, is 
more pregnant ; but because here—alone in a tem- 
pest-riven wilderness of rock—the truth starts out 
upon him, and the depth of the solitude forces him 
to confess that Presence which alone peoples it.”’ 


MONUMENT TO THE FRENCH GUARDS AT LUCERNE. 


**We went early the next morning to see the 
monument to the Swiss Guards who where cut to 
pieces in August, 1792, defending the royal family 
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of France from the maddened republicans, the lion | 
of Lacerne and of the world. Although the situa- | 
tion is chosen with a noble daring, the open side of | 
a bare rock, surmounting a still pool of dark water; — 
and the circumstance of the sole figure being sculp- 
tured out of that rock, arrests the attention of the 
spectator ; yet situation, circumstance, material, al! 7 
with the expression of the ~ 
figure itself—the stricken. and dying lion, grasping 
with its paw, as by instinct, more affecting as it has 


bons. There is surely no image in stone or marble 4 
of stricken power and beautiful resignation—of — 
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suffering, beyond relief, eg above despair, so elo- 
quent as this. We should say that it is superior to 
the occasion which prompted it, if such a work of 
genius were not truer than our theories. If I had 
not seen that patient and dying lion, | should have 
thought that, although no form of humanity that 
has mastered the fear of death, can ever be without 
kindred with the heroic, its Jowest attributes would 
suffice for mercenary soldiers, yielding up their lives 
in pursuance of their bargain with a foreign power ; 
but in the presence of this eloquent testimonial to 
the dead, I cannot help attributing to them some 
sympathy with the anciert greatness of the mon- 
archy in whose service they fell, investing their 
valor with a moral dignity, and their fate with a 
human interest, which no written history could 
give them.” 


THEATRE OF MANHEIM. 


** The house itself excited recollections of some 
of the greatest dramas ever acted ; and of the career 
of the loftiest and purest of all dramatists who have 
ever lived—Schiller, whose first, and many of 
whose best plays, were produced ia this narrow 
sphere. Here, in this small circle, his first, ‘ The 
Robbers,’ flashed upon the heart of Germany. 
Was it possible to stand among the crowd of that 
pit, and not to thrill with the thought of the won- 
der, the enthusiasm, the intellectual joy of that 
great hour! ‘True, it was radiant with the tri- 
umphs of the production of early youth—of excited, 
perturbed, undirected youth, but of a youth whose 
first ‘wild and whirling words’ were capable of 
startling the severe constancy of the wisest, and 
shaking the selfishness of the world. What must 
have been the sensation of a German audience, on 
the first representation of a work then warm from 
its aathor’s heart, and first presented to the hearts 
of others, the perusal of which forms an era in the 
mental history of a thinker like Hazlitt, of a phi- 
losopher and poet like Coleridge’ What mast have 
been the delight of its author, not long emancipated 
from the severities of a military education, to find 
his burning thoughts thus reflected back again from 
the minds of his countrymen’ And what must 
have been the gift of self-regulation, the heroic 
power of his spirit, which, unseduced by such tri- 
umphs, should so soon seek its approval, by more 
just and harmonious conceptions, from the severest 
wisdom !”’ 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S CENSURE OF ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS. 


‘* Seeking enjoyment for part of the time in con- 
tinuing the perusal of Head’s delightful work, 
(Bubbles from the Brannens of Nassau,) imbued 
with additional interest by the neighborhood of the 
scenes he so charmingly delineates, | was surprised 
and grieved to peruse his elaborate attack on classi- 
cal learning as the chief object of education at our 
great English scheols, and on the studies of the 
university which follows it. The pretty exhibition 
of a school at the scene of the ‘ Serpent’s Bath,’ a 
name of odious fascination, seems to have awakened 
in his accomplished mind an admiration for the 
Nassau system, at the expense of our own, which 
I lamented in proportion to my respect for our accu- 
ser. I was the less prepared for his enthusiasm of 
invective, because in an earlier part of his work he 
had expatiated with pride, so graceful in his as- 
sumed character of an old man, on the symbols of 
moral and intellectual nobleness presented in the 
appearance of a party of young English collegians, 
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specimens of the operation of the system which he 
deprecates, in comparison with that of their fellow- 
voyagers, who have been fashioned under that 
which he prefers.* Indeed, after having inveighed 
against the whole tenor of classical scholastic edu- 
cation, he admits, ‘ that in spite of all its disadvan- 
tages, a set of high-minded, noble-spirited young 
men, eventually became an honor to their country ;’ 
but asserts, that ‘this is no proof that their early 
education had not done al] in its power to prevent 
them.” J do not understand what other proof can 
be required or given, or why, while the fact exists, 
any apprehension should be entertained of the 
advance of other classes of society in branches of 
knowledge now within their sphere of opportunity, 
and the scope of their actual use. If, indeed, clas- 
sical instruction taught no more than an intimate 
acquaintance with the dead languages, and a fine 
perception of the beauties of the greatest works of 
ancient genius, surely such results could not follow 
the devotion of a large portion of studious boyhood 
to its labors. It is not for these accomplishments 
chiefly, that it is selected for the first place in edu- 
cation ; it is because experience has shown it to 
afford the best means of training the young mind to 
patient, continuous, unrufiled habits of toil ; because 
| the study of words, especially of exquisite words, is 
| the best introduction to the knowledge of things ; 
because it dees not in the first instance apply to the 
faculty of unripe reason, which is better developed 
and strengthened, when it can be exercised on 
knowledge already mastered, than when incited to 
try its unfledged energies amidst ‘ worlds not real- 
ized,’ but to strengthen the memory, to refine the 
taste, and to form the habit of cheerful and obedient 
toil. It is because the knowledge it communicates 
is not what is called ‘ useful,’ because it does not 
supply the scholar with some information at once to 
be brought into productive exercise, of which he 
may be ‘ justly vain,’ and with which he may rest 
| contented, that it is wisely presented as a succession 
of difficulties to be surmounted by years of study, 
though cheered on the way by glimpses of the 
beautiful and sublime, disturbed by no controversial 
| strifes, but giving to the labors of boyhood a har- 
mony and a substance, and teaching at the same 
time that there are higher and nobler things in life 
to be cherished than those which tend to its out- 
ward convenience and enrichment ; nay, that there 
are things compared to which life itself, with all its 
utilities, is worthless. Our English classic (for 
such unquestionably the author is) laments his own 
lot, as having left a classical school at the age of 
fourteen, ‘ scarcely knowing the name of a single 
river in the new world, tired almost to death of the 
history of the Ilissus. In after life (he continues) 
I entered a river of America more than five times 
as broad as from Dover to Calais ; and with respect 
to the Tlissus, which had received in my mind such 
distorted importance, I will only say, that I have 
repeatedly walked across it in about twenty seconds 
without wetting my ankles.’ Surely our accom- 
plished author recognizes a strange scale by which 

* “ As we proceeded up the Rhine there issued from 
one of the old romantic castles we were passing, a party 
of young English lads, whose appearance (as soon as they 
came on board) did ample justice to their country, and 
comparing them while they walked the deck with the 
rest of their fellow-prisoners, I could not help fancying 
that I saw a determination in their step, a latent charac- 
ter in their attitudes, and a vigor in their young frames, 
which being interpreted, said— 

We dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none.” 
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to estimate the value of a knowledge of rivers in the 
opening or matured mind! While he probably 
owes much, however unconsciously, of that grace- 
ful spirit which bubbles up in his style as sparkling- 
ly as the fountains he celebrates, to his researches 
bordering on the Tlissus, it is difficult to sympathize 
with his distress in not having learned the names 
of all the American rivers. Of what earthly use 
would it be to any English gentleman to know them 
all as familiarly a» Mrs. Malaprop her ‘ parts of 
speech?’ If he visits a river in America, the name 
of which he happens not to know, he will learn it 
in a minute from the first backwoodsman who will 
honor him with a civil answer; and if he stays at 
home, what interest has he in the name of a river 
he will never see, though it should be five times as 
broad as the sea between Dover and Calais, and 
should lose in its breadth all the attributes which 
zive to rivers a place in our recollection or fancy? 

t would be a vast addition to his knowledge to 
know all the names of all the inhabitants of London 
and Westminster, with the numbers of their houses, 
as authentically collected and alphabetically ar- 
ranged in the Post Office Directory—information 
likely to be far more convenient than the recollec- 
tion of all the names of all the rivers in the new 
world. But would it be wise, therefore, to fill the 
memory with such a nomenclature rather than with 
the names of the heroes of the Trojan war, which 
are indexes to heroic deeds?’ To know that there 
are rivers in America one hundred miles in breadth 
may be well for one whose imagination has power 
to embrace such a waste of water; but beyond that 
* great fact’ what blessing does a nominal aequaint- 
ance confer, unless the names are themselves pic- 
tures, as *‘ Abana and Pharpar lucid streams?!’ If 
the value of an unseen river to the mind depends on 
its breadth, Sir Francis Head would prefer by ten- 
thousand-fold the St. Lawrence to the Jordans 
which he might have passed with as dry, though 
not so contemptuous a foot as the Ilissus; and he 
may strike the balance of the interest, according to 
gallons of water, between the muddy flood of the 
Mississippi and ‘ Siloa’s brook, that flowed fast by 
the oracle of God.’ 

‘*In assailing the universities, our author makes 
as large an admission of the excellence which the 
‘do not prevent,’ as he accords to our schools. ‘ 
firmly believe,’ he says, ‘ that the twelve hundred 
students, who at one time are generally at Oxford, 
are as high-minded, as highly talented, as anxious 
to improve themselves, as handsome, and, in every 
sense of the word, as fine a set of lads, as can any- 
where be met with in a body on the face of the 
globe.’ Again, I ask, ‘What would you have 
more? May not you obtain less! What, is the 
complaint against the university so potent, that it 
prevents the application of the seriptural rule, ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them?’ ‘ Arriving at 
Oxford they find a splendid High-street, magnifi- 
cently illuminated with gas, filled with handsome 
shops, traversed by the mail, macadamized, and like 
every other part of our great commercial country, 
beaming with modern intelligenee. In this street, 
however, they are not permitted to reside; but, 
conducted to the right and the left, they meander 
among mouldering monastic looking buildings, until 
they reach the cloisters of the particular college to 
which they are sentenced to belong. By an ill- 
jodged misnomer they are from this moment en- 
couraged, even by their preceptors, to call each 
other men; and a man of seventeen, too tall for 


erally, as I always mention the name of my proio- 
type, Methusalem.’ Now, without pausing 1 
inquire whether the substitution of all sorts of mis- 
cellaneous information for the discipline of elass:c:.! 
instruction will tend to prevent the assumption «| 
maunish airs in adolescence ; or to examine th, 
results of that Prussian compulsive educaticy, 
which our author desiderates, in converting dvci) 
boys into conceited little men, long before the com- 
mencement of English university life, 1 may ven- 
ture to —s my astonishment at the description 
given of the High-street of Oxford, and the Jamen- 
tation that the collegians, not permitted to resid: 
amidst its ‘ handsome shops,’ are senteneed to tak: 
up their abode in some monastic looking college. 
The description of the ‘ stream-like wanderings «/ 
that glorious street,’ is applicable, if at all, only 
part of it; and what would that part be but for t) 


uation, and redeem its commercial beginning fron 
the insignificance of a street of respectable shops 1: 
acountry town? And does a true English writ 
really think that it would be better for a young ms 
to live in such a street as he fancies this, at best « 
very inferior Cheapside, than in the sequesiere 
beauty of one of those buildings, which time bh: 
been charmed to spare; in which the loveliness 0: 
nature has striven with the graces of art and 1) 
influence of years to endow fit birth-plaees to 
immortal thoughts? Does he think that there 
nothing in the hopes that are there excited, in th: 


that are there instilled, in the veneration for gre'- 
nessa, and the love for goodness which are ther 
induced, tending to that result whieh he admits 
and that when he enumerates the mere subiects of 


ings which the university confers! Can he eve: 


from small and humble lodgings for poor schola: 
and have been inereased, and adorned, and e»- 
riched, by the successive piety and affection o: 
ages; yet see them now grouped into a who! 
which rather seems to be the embodiment of som 
one exquisite sentiment, springing from a sing): 
mind, and developed in harmonious beauty, }ik: 
flower expanding, veined and streaked from 1! 
principle of loveliness within it, than the gifts « 
various benefactors, and the works of various arc!) 
teets in different times, without acknowledging 1!\: 
it is an offspring of the love of learning, and 1! 
feeling of beauty, and the reverence for the gu 
and the great, which form a glorious part of 1 
national character of England, and have thi 
sprang, and blossomed, and ripened here. W!}: 


ings, in which the students are ‘ senteneed to r 


streets as ‘beaming with modern intelligence, 
* macadamized’—filled ‘ with handsome shops,’ a! 
‘traversed by the mail?’ 

‘There was much in this (to me) extraordinar 
atiack on our educational system, as I read |! 
among some of the disciples of the system, who= 
egnallooce inspired it, which made me almost su 
pect, as I read it, that the edition had not only bee: 


eign taste. I was perplexed to find an Englis 
gentleman prophesying that ‘if our aristocracy, 





school, talking of another man of eighteen, is gen- 


with the Ghoul’s horrid taste, will obstinately fee 





* monastic looking buildings’ that glorify its contin. 


friendships that are there born, in the principles 


formal examination, he truly catalogues the bless- 


Jook at the colleges of Oxford, trace their historic: 
Jearn that they have gradually arisen, hall by hal). 


should we think, even of a foreigner, visii':: ; 
Oxford for mere curiosity, who should turn wit | — 
disgust from its colleges, monastic looking buili- | 


side,’ bat dwell with fond admiration upon '': i 


pirated by foreign cupidity, but interpolated by fo | 
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itself on dead languages, while the lower classes 
are greedily digesting fresh, wholesome food,’ the 
jower orders will be governed no longer by ‘ classi- 
cal statesmen.’ And to see him asserting, that 
against popular discontents, ‘our simple and only 
remedy is, by resolutely breaking up the system of 
our public schools and universities, to show the 
people that we have nobly determined to become 
enlightened too ;’ that is, to become land measur- 
ers, arithmeticians, ‘ chemists and buffoons,’ with a 
smattering of a hundred things, a knowledge of a 
few, and the conceit of knowing all. 

‘*] participate in no such apprehensions. On the 
contrary, it is delightful to see the influences of 
classical learning not fading : pags but penetrat- 
ing downwards, and masses of the people rejoicing 
to recognize even from afar the skirts of its glory. 
The name of that famous stream, to which Sir 
Francis Head reverts with so much contempt, hap- 
pily pronounced before thousands at Manchester, 
at the last anniversary of its Atheneum, by a man 
of genius capable of embracing the highest associa- 
tions, and of sympathizing with the lowliest, instead 
of exciting scorn, tended to heighten the effect of a 
noble endeavor to dignify and to refine those who 
are surrounded by care and engrossed by. labor, and 
who were delighted by new veins of iggcun 
opening between their own lives and those whic 
happier leisure had adorned with a more serene 
knowledge of immortal things.”’ 


GIBBON, 


‘‘There is, it seems, an Hétel Gibbon here, 
partly standing on the site of that garden in which 
the historian took his evening walk, after writing 
the last lines of the work to which many years had 
been devoted ; a walk which alone would have hal- 
lowed the spot, if, alas, there had not been those 
intimations in the work itself of a purpose which, 
tending to desecrate the world, must deprive all 
associations attendant on its accomplishment of a 
claim to be dwelt on as holy. How melancholy is 
it to feel that intellectua] congratulation which 
attends the serene triumph of a life of studious toil, 
chilled by the consciousness that the labor, the 
research, the Asiatic splendor of illustration, have 
been devoted, in part at least, to obtain a wicked 
end—not in the headlong wantonness of youth, or 
in the wild sportiveness of animal spirits—but 
urged by the deliberate-hearted purpose of crushing 
the light of human hope, all that is worth living 
for, and all that is worth dying for, and substituting 
for them nothing but a rayless scepticism! That 
evening walk is an awful thing to meditate on; the 
walk of a man of rare capacities, tending to his 
own physical decline, among the serenities of love- 
lest nature, enjoying the thought, that, in the 
chief work of his life just accomplished, he had 
embodied a hatred to the doctrines which teach 
men to love one another, to forgive injuries, and to 
hope for a diviner life beyond the grave ; and exult- 
ing in the conviction, that this work would survive 
to teach its deadly lesson to young ingenuous stu- 
dents when he should be dust. One may derive 
consolation from reflecting that the style is too mer- 
etricious, and the attempt too elaborate and too 
subtle, to achieve the proposed evil, and in hoping 
that there were some passages in the secret histo 
of the author’s heart which may extenuate oak 
ancholy error; but our personal veneration for suc- 
cessful toil is destroyed in the sense of the strange 
malignity which blended with its impulses, and we 
feel no desire to linger over the spot where so pain- 
ful 4 contradiction is presented as a charm.” 
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REFLECTIONS ON AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO 
ASCEND MONT BLANC. 


*“Two questions will be asked by those who 
think the attempt worthy their consideration. Was 
it justifiable? and was it requited? I venture to 
answer both in the affirmative, with the hope that 
I am right as to the first, and the certainty that I 
am right as to the last. 

‘It is the fashion for those who have never felt 
the passion for ascending Mont Blane to deal out 
heavy censures against those who have made the 
venture, as wantonly-risking their own lives and 
tempting the guides to risk theirs, without any 
adequate purpose. Mr. Murray’s Guide Book, 
which, without offence, I may consider as the vir- 
tual representative of all the respectable common- 
place on this subject, in one of those few passages 
which guide to nothing, and which, with the quota- 
tions from Lord Byron, may be regarded as taxes 
on the first necessary of travelling life, thus sums 
up the case against us:—‘ When Saussure as- 
cended to make experiments at that height, the 
motive was a worthy one, but those who are im- 
pelled by curiosity alone are not justified in risking 
the lives of the guides. The pay tempts those 
brave fellows to encounter the danger, but their 
safety, devoted as they are to their employers, is 
risked for a poor consideration. It is no excuse 
that the employer thinks his own life worthless ; 
here he ought to think of the safety of others ; and 
se scarcely a season passes without the attempt.’ 

cannot agree in the facts suggested in this pas- 
sage, or in the inferences drawn from them. There 
is danger to be sure ; that is, the possibility of seri- 
ous accident, as ‘tis dangerous to ride, to walk, to 
take a cold; as there is more danger in sliding on 
the ice than on dry ground ; or as it is dangerous 
to go into the water before you have learned to 
swim; but I do not believe there was more danger 
in our attempt than in penetrating the glaciers to 
the Jardin; the difficulty was the fatigue, not the 
danger. Doctor Hamel and his friends, who per- 
sisted in ascending after a storm had shaken the 
snows and detained them for a whole day at the 
Grand Mulets, might not be able to acquit them- 
selves of blame when the fatal result oceurred after 
all appearance of danger had passed; but I was 
assured by the chef, and by all the guides, that 
there was no more danger than always attends 
walking on the ice among crevices, and to the 
guides, who are accustomed to such exercise, none 
whatever ; and I saw nothing to prove this judgment 
erroneous ; indeed, I never felt any danger, except 
that of being obliged to turn back ; unless, indeed, 
when I was carried by my mule into the thicket on 
a path which no moralist, even if he had been 
direetor of an insurance company, would have for- 
bidden to a life insured in his office. The rule 
seems to be sustained by an unjust exception in 
favor of scientific experiment, as if there were noth- 
ing else worthy encountering risk for! Surely the 
desire to penetrate into the profoundest recesses of 
the universe, and expound their wonders to others, 
to acquire some knowledge of the greatness of its 
_most marvellous objects beyond that expressed in 
|mere figures of distances, in the hope to associate 
| these with kindred thoughts, barn of their majes- 
ties, is as worthy an object of risk—if risk there 
, Were—as to ascertain the density of the air at a 
given height. As to the hazard of the guides, 
| which, except in expeditions undertaken against 
| their judgment, is inconceivably small, 1 may ask 
| whether every occupation must be stripped of all 
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that elevates it and makes it heroic—and whether 
any occupation can be truly heroic that has not 
in it something of danger? When Luckie Muckle- 
backet replies to our old friend Mr. Jonathan Old- 
buck’s expostulation on the dearness of her fish— 
‘It is not fish you are buying, "tis men’s lives,’— 
and is terribly justified by the catastrophe which 
follows—do we wish that fishermen should always 
keep their boats hauled on shore except in weather 
when no storm is possible—lest some brave arent 
fisher lad should meet poor Steenie’s fate? O, no! 
life is a thing of hazards, or it is not life; but such 
stuff ‘as dreams are made of.’ Nor is it just to 
the guides—venal as their professional courtesies 
and bravery, in one sense, are—to represent them 
as being tempted only by the pay to encounter the 
unavoidable labors and possible dangers of the 
ascent. They love the enterprise ;—not merely the 
sense and praise of success ;—but the actual inti- 
macy they acquire with the mountain, which has 
cowered over their infancy ; the glory of their na- 
tive vale, and the daily wonder of their lives. I 
ean bear witness, that, at least in our case, there 
was no reluctance to overcome; for although I 
kept my purpose as secret as I could, 1 was pes- 
tered by applications from guides, who having 
guessed it, wished engagements ; and only escaped 
them by refusing to engage any, and referring 
them entirely to the chef. For myself I can truly 
say, that in making the attempt—although it was 
foolish enough in reference to any chance of accom- 
plishment—I was prompted by no idle wish for 
distinction ; nor, if Thad succeeded, should I have 
thought myself entitled to boast of any feat of phys- 
ical prowess. On the contrary, so great are the 
appliances supplied by the guides to a person who 
has not the strongest and justest self-reliance ; so 
much is done for him, so little by him; he is so 
aided at every step ; so supported, dragged, all but 
carried ; that it seems to me a process more effem- 
inate than manly, and by no means so unsuited to 
the nature of the ladies who have been among 
its achievers, as at first sight appears. With Mr. 
Bosworth and Mr. Nicholson, it was a real self- 
sustained effort; but with me, even as far as I 
went, it implied little more than the capacity of 
moving and enduring. My motive was an earnest 
love of nature, heightened in this instance almost 
into passion, by the kindling perusal of many tales 
of the ascent, an ardent longing to unravel the 
mystery of a mountain which I believed to be un- 
rivalled in Europe, but which to the eye seemed 
supassed in height by many nameless hills; and 
this I esteem as worthy a motive as the wish to 
make experiments with the barometer. 

** And was the effort, notwithstanding the failure 
of its loftier aim, repaid? Yes; richly. Except 
the panoramic views from the summit, which, even 
when unveiled, the successful adventurer has rarely 
the physical power to appreciate, I believe I ob- 
tained all the real fruits of the expedition; for I 
saw enough of the waving path above me to under- 
stand its majesty ; and beyond my ken, there could 
be nothing greater. I know not what the moun- 
tain is; how it sits crouched, like Queen Con- 
stance, ‘ on the huge firm earth,’ as if to hide its 
immensity from the superficial gazer. The object 
itself is so vast, so compressed to the eye between 
earth and heaven, partaking of both ; so wonderful 
in the contrast between its ascertained immensity 
and its apparent lowness ; that it is the acquisition 
of a great idea to understand at least enough of its 
foldings and recesses, to be able to image the rest. 





Viewed from Chamouni, the evening before I 
started, it was scarcely possible to believe it the 
monarch of European mountains; it suggested 
associations rather of beauty than greatness; re- 
sembling a gigantic mosque, with its minarets and 
domes, such as might almost have been made with 
hands. With what different feelings did I gaze on 
it the evening after my descent, when the want of 
aérial perspective was supplied by pain-bought 
experience ; when a faint, dark streak, bordering 
the glacier, denoted the enormous gulley ; when 
the line of fretted whiie, on which the Grand 
Mulets seemed before to rest, expanded out into 
the mighty bosom of the rock-bound glacier, with 
its unfathomed crevices, and roar of hidden rivers, 
and all its border ice-caves of fantastical beauty ; 
when the brown rock, presenting the aspect of a 
small penthoused window, rose before me, the for- 
tress lord of ten thousand acres of snow ; when 
beyond, on the upward tract, ‘ wilds immeasurably 
spread seemed lengthening ;’ and the small! knot, 
which forms part of the figure called the Drome- 
dary’s Back, ‘rose the snow-dome of the star-lit 
solitude!’ It may be said that 1 knew before that 
the mountain was more than 15,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, or, which is more to the purpose, 
13,000 feet above the floor of Chamouni ; Oe such 
knowledge was of no more worth than the distance 
of a star from the earth, in which hundreds of mil- 
lions of miles are just worth to the imagination the 
line of ciphers which represents them in the table. 
In explaining such an object, the reality expands 
the imagination ; the details, instead of detracting 
from the general impression, infinitely heighten it 
—perhaps the best test of all physical greatness, 
which is built up of things individually grand, and 
not mere vague outline ;—so that the idea of Mout 
Blane is to me no longer a mere diagram, but a 
living verity. Then there was the evening at the 
Grand Mulets, crowned by an imperishable vision, 
and followed by the midnight aspect of the hea- 
vens, which here, surveyed from a spot above the 
impurities of the denser atmosphere, assumed a 
darker hue, and justified the Homeric deseription, 
‘ Ether all opens ;’ and though it is true that the 
same glory would have been vouchsafed if this 
rock had been the summit of my ambition, still it 
would not have been attended with the same inter- 
est, half wild, half solemn, which surrounded it as 
an incident in the greater adventure. Although, 
therefore, the attempt cost about a thousand franes, 
a day’s scruples, and another day’s misgivings ; 
some slight sense of disappointment at the moment 
of return; and some hours’ Jabor, amounting to 
suffering ; I rejoice that it was made. The suffer- 
ing was no doubt severe ; but, as far as it can now 
be recollected, it aids in realizing the tracks along 
which it was borne ; while the earth grandeur, the 
cloud visions, and even the physical relief and en- 
joyment of the way will enrich the past, so long as 
it shall have power to cast sweetness on the present 
and the future.”’ 


ADVANTAGES OF FOREIGN TRAVELS. 


‘In estimating the wealth with which the mind 
may be endowed by excursions as rapid as these 
into foreign lands, i think it will be found to con- 
sist almost exclusively in the images which the 
scenes of the externa] world have impressed upon 
it, and in the feelings they have excited. It would 
be obviously absurd to hope that, from intercourse 
so transient and imperfect as the railway carriage, 
the steam-boat, and the table d’héte allow, any 
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knowledge of the character of the people of the 
fair regions at which a holiday traveller glances 
can be acquired beyond a few picturesques aspects 
of glancing light and shadow. You cannot, in- 
deed, pass through any section of Germany, how- 
ever rapidly, without becoming sensible to the 
charm of that unaffected good-nature with which 
all classes seem imbued ; associated in the women 
with a quiet, serene grace, a benevolent repose of 
manner ; and in the men, especially the young stu- 
dents, with a brotherly affection for each other, and 
a disposition to be, and to make happy, which 
refers their university duels to the mere tyranny 
of custom. Indeed, the gashes which these en- 
counters have left, may generally be observed scar- 
ring faces which beam with good-humor, and show 
how little concern hatred, or envy, or any real pas- 
sion, has in producing those passages of foolish 
bravery. In Switzerland it would be a sad waste 
of precious hours to spend them in endeavoring to 
pluck out the heart of the mysteries of character 
which lie within the human forms which are 
dwarfed by the mountains among which they move 
and perish, while the mountains themselves, with 
the snows they sustain, and the streams they nur- 
ture, freely expand to the gaze and invite the eye, 
the heart, and the imagination to concur in holding 
the most intimate communion with their grandeurs. 

‘* But the knowledge of scenery which is achieved 
by such excursions, is all clear, unalloyed, and 
priceless gain, for it not only enriches the chamber 
of memory with the pictures which can be ex- 
panded at will, but nourishes the power of appre- 
ciating all other kindred scenes, and redoubles the 
charm of those we may afterwards enjoy at home.”’ 


THE PLEASURE DERIVED FROM THE CONTEMPLATION 
OF FINE SCENERY. 


‘** The pleasure which is derived from the con- 
templation of fine scenery is, I apprehend, nearly in 
proportion to the power with which the mind grasps 
its colors and forms, and realizes a kindred between 
their attributes and its own. The mere present- 
ment of the mightiest external varieties of the 
earth’s surface to the eye of curiosity, except in the 
comparatively rare instances when they melt into 
harmonious pictures, can excite at most only a sort 


of stupefied wonder. To the youth of a poet, gifted 


with a peculiar sense of beauty, they may be, as 
they were to Wordsworth, a passion, ‘ an appetite, 
a feeling, and a love ;’ though even then it may be 
doubted whether the premature development of 
deeper sources of pleasure has not unconsciously 
blended the spiritual with the external. But to 
children in general, the book of nature spread out 
before them in all its wildest sublimities, lies 
unread ; and it is not until they have begun not 
merely to think and to feel, but to reflect on their 
own past thoughts and feelings, (which they have 
gradually associated with the scenes in which their 
emotions have been born and cherished,) that they 
begin to understand and to love the world without 
them. In this respect the experience of every youth 
of sensibility and reflection is a picture in little of 
the history of his species. Old as the world has 
grown in the arts of life and death, and early as 
divine inspiration enkindled the spirit of poetry in 
its favored inheritors, it is only in times compara- 
tively modern that the mind seems to have awakened 
to asense of its external grandeurs. In the Hebrew 
sacred poetry each image is singly contemplated as 
attesting the glory of God, or is employed as the 
symbol of his terrors. The breath of a pastoral 
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pena is wafted from the depths of patriarchal 
ages ; Mount Sinai flashes with the terror of the 
law; and the harp of David sometimes trembles 
with the sweet influences of sky and earth; but 
there is no picture, enriched by the heart’s experi- 
ences, to break the elementary vastness of the 
imagery in which the voice of eternity is heard. In 
the Homeric poems, all-vivid as they are— 





** As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at Midsummer,” 


the pictures are of the camp, the battle, the city, 
the fleet—not of the mountain and flood; and the 
frequent similes by which they are studded, instead 
of indicating an aptitude in the poet’s mind for in- 
forming the shapes of the universe with life and 
passion, or clothing human affections and powers 
with the aspects of matter, show, by the imper- 
fect associations which often introduce them, and 
the mosaic air they give to the composition they 
variegate, how faintly the sympathies between the 
world of matter and of thought were perceived even 
by the genius which inspired them. As the poetry 
of Greece became more refined, the sentiment of 
scenery was still further refined, until it was lost 
in the tendency to make all things subservient to 
the beauty of form. It breathes again in Virgil, 
but still with a subdued and courtly sweetness, and 
scarcely is felt again till it bursts out in lusty life in 
Chaucer. Hence, after mingling with the flush of 
Elizabethan genius, enriching the passion of Shaks- 
peare, mantling in the luxury of Fletcher, and 
| embossing the stateliness of Milton ; it was crusted 
| by the iron sense of Dryden, dissipated amidst the 
| artificial brilliances of Pope, and feebly held its 
obscure way beneath the frost-like etiquette and 
sparkling conceit of our Augustine age. In the 
revival of the true poetical spirit it has expanded 
triumphantly among us, breaking forth into gor- 
| geous enthusiasm in Thomson, becoming coldly pure 
lin Cowper, shedding a consecrating influence on a 
| multitude of glorious scenes in Scott, and enabling 
/us to consecrate al] scenes for ourselves by the 
| teachings of Wordsworth. No one can doubt that 
| the deeper seriousness which Christianity has shed 
| through our human life has attached itself to the 
| silent forms of nature, and has given them an inter- 
est which, reflected and reduplicated by our poetry 
| and romance, is now not confined to men of genius, 
| or even to men of thoughtful leisure, but is felt more 
| or less vividly as a pervading sentiment of common 
| existence, gleaming in upon the busiest hours, and 
deepening the long-drawn sigh for repose from the 
bustle of the world, with a longing after the visita- 
tions of beauty and the approaches of wisdom.” 





} 


THE NANT D’ARPENAZ. 


** The Nant D’Arpenaz is the fall of a small riv- 
ulet, which gushes down unseen through fissures 
of the lofty rock ; then, in mid-air, leaps from it; 
and, meeting immediately with litle projections, is 

| dashed into fine atoms ; floats off some two hundred 
feet from the ground in an everlasting yet ever- 
changing feather ; and though a portion of the water 
may be caught by the lower rock and may drizzle 
down it, the body of water actually disperses ; makes 
itself ‘ air into which it vanishes.’ It is like a spirit 
embodied—no, not embodied, shaped—* breaking 
from the rock ; ever perishing, yet ever renewed ; 
an image of purity, evanescence, duration.’ Its 
substance is as slight as its identity ; the most ethe- 
real of all things which in any sense endure light 
—as the ‘ snow-fall in the river;’ or a wreath of 
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smoke, yet existing as a waterfall for thousands of 
years—the Ariel of inanimate matter! I gazed back 
upon it till it looked like a speck of gossamer cloud ; 
and sighed for it even while the vale expanding wider 
and wider, and becoming grander and grander, daz- 
zled me with its luxuriance and brightness.”’ 

A Huxpoo Genivs.—A native of Calcutta, by 
hereditary profession a blacksmith, who was em- 
ployed for many years in cutting punches for this 
press, having now little occupation, has adopted the 
following ingenious mode of obtaining a livelihood : 
—He has manufactured an iron press upon the 
model of one of those in use here, and set up a 
printing-office, at which he has commenced printing 
for the country at large. Last year he printed a 
native almanac, of a superior character, which had a 
remarkable run. Soon after this he began to engrave 
on lead pictures of the gods and goddesses of the 


Hindoo Pantheon, of which hundreds of thousands | 


were struck off on inferior paper, and obtained a 
ready sale. Some of them were afterwards adorned 
by the art of the limner, and being set in frames, 
sold of course for a higher price. Hawkers were 
employed in traversing the country with packs of 
these mythological prints, both on account of our 
Serampore printer, and others who soon found it 
advantageous to imitate his example in Calcutta. 
Hence there are few villages to be found in a circle 
of many miles round the country in which the cot- 
tage of perhaps the poorest individual is not supplied | 
with the veritable effigy of some one of the popular | 
gods. The supply, however, soon became too) 
great for the demand, and his competitors relin-| 
quished the trade, which has since languished, and | 
is now confined to a very limited extent. But his! 
ingenuity was not exhausted. He determined to 
print English books for the numerous youths of the 
poorer classes, who are now endeavoring to obtain 
a smattering of our tongue, and for whom even the 
low-priced elementary works of the Calcutta School- 
Book Society are too high. Of these works, thou- 
sands of pirated copies have been printed in; 
Calcutta, and disseminated through the country. 
But the individual we allude to, finding English 
type, at second-hand, tou dear for his purpose, has 
cut a set of punches for himself, and cast the types 
which he employs for this work. They are entirely 
wanting in that beauty and exquisite accuracy which 
characterize our English types, but to an inexpe- 
rienced eye the difference between them and letters 
cast in Europe or America would searcely be ap- 
parent; and to a native, the inferiority would be 
altogether imperceptible. Thus furnished by his 
own ingenuity with the whole apparatus of a typo- 
graphical establishment, he is enabled to produce 
works at so cheap a rate, a8 completely to under- 
sell the presses in Calcutta. The native booksel- 
lers in that city, a rising race, though at present of 
little note, are happy to avail themselves of his 
labors, and purchase edition after edition of his 
cheap books. As soon as education in the vernac- 
ular language becomes the order of the day, it is by 
such men and such means that books will be mult- 
plied. Capital will be poured in upon the enterprise ; 
the natives, who are acquainted both with English 
and Bengalee, will find it to their advantage to cater 
for the press, and the means of improvement will be 
placed within the reach of the middling and lower 
classes of society.—Indian paper. 





Tue “Lasorina Poor.”—The vigorous and labo- 





rious class of life has lately got, from the bon ton of 


the humanity of this day, the name of the “laborin 
poor.” We have heard many ery for the relief o 
the “laboring poor.” This puling jargon is not as 
innocent as it is foolish. In meddling with great 
affairs, weakness is never innoxious. Hitherto the 
name of poor (in the sense in which it is used to 
excite compassion) has not been used for those who 
can, but for those who cannot labor—for the sick and 
infirm, for orphan infancy, for languishing and de- 
crepit age ; but when we affect to pity, as poor, those 
who must labor, or the world cannot exist, we are 
trifling with the condition of mankind. It is the 
common doom of man that he must eat his bread by 
the sweat of his own brow—that is, by the sweat of 
his body or the sweat of his mind. If this toil was 
inflicted as a curse, it is—as might be expected from 
the curses of the Father of all blessings—tempered 
with many alleviations, many comforts. Every at- 
tempt to fly from it, and to refuse the very terms of 
| our existence, becomes much more truly a curse, and 
| heavier pains and penalties fall upon those who 
would elude the tasks which are put upon them by 
the great Master Workman of the world, who, in his 
dealings with his creatures, sympathizes with their 
weakness, and speaking of a creation wrought by 
| mere will out of nothing, speaks of six days of labor 
j and one of rest. I do not cal! a healthy young man, 
| cheerful in his mind, and vigorous in his arms, I can- 
| not call such a man poor; I cannot pity my kind as 
| a kind, merely because they are men. This affected 
| pity only tends to dissatisfy them with their condi- 
| tion, and to teach them to seek resources where no 
| resources are to be found, in something else than 
their own industry, and fragality, and sobriety. What- 
ever may be the intention eaempe because I do not 
know, I cannot dispute) of those who would discon- 
tent mankind by this strange pity, they act towards 
us, in the consequences, as if they were Our worst 
enemies.— Burke. 





THE EMIGRANTS LAMENT. 
GILFILLAN. 

Ou! why left I my hame? 
Why did I cross the deep! 
Oh! why left I the land, 
Where my forefathers sleep? 
I sigh for Scotia’s shore, 
And I gaze across the sea, 
But I cannot get a blink 
Of my ain countree. 


The palm-tree waveth high, 
And fair the myrtle springs, 
And to the Indian maid 
The bulbul sweetly sings ; 
But I dinna see the broom, 
Wii’ its tassels on the lea, 
Nor hear the lintie’s song. 
O’ my ain countree. 


Oh! here no Sabbath bell 
Awakes the Sabbath morn, 
Nor sang of reapers heard 
Amang the yellow corn ; 

For the tyrant’s voice is here, 
And the wail of slaverie, 

But the sun of freedom shines 
In my ain countree. 


There ‘s a hope for every woe, 
And a balm for every pain, 
But the first joys o’ our heart 
Come never back again ; 
There ‘s a track upon the deep, 
And a path aeross the sea, 

But the weary ne’er return 

To their ain countree. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE LETTERS AND DISPATCHES OF NAPO- 
LEON.* 


Tuts, from its title, would claim to be one of the 
most extraordinary books that the English world 
ever received. ‘Though the editor, a decided Anti- 
Jacobin, if not an Anti-Gallican, chooses to be 
anonymous, there is no reason whatever to question 
the authenticity of the letters. Though there were 
no other testimony, they bear intrinsic evidence of 
being in truth the letters of Napoleon to the Direc- 
tory, and of Massena, Augerau, and the other re- 
publican generals to the general-in-chief, and of 
Carnot, in name of the Executive Directory, and 
written for the guidance of the young commander- 
in-chief of the army. It was the army of Italy, 
and the correspondence commences with the open- 
ing of the brilliant campaign of 1796. Having 
warned our readers that the anonymous editor is 
the very opposite of a Bonapartist, though he does 
justice to the extraordinary genius of Napoleon, we 
shall let him open his own case, remarking that his 
opinions, though extreme, are not always unjust. 

“Had any other combination of circumstances 
thrown Napoleon into a different career, it can 
scarcely be doubted that, whatever it might have 
been, he would have acquired the highest distinction 
to which it was capable of leading. He would 
have shone had he been a statesman, a diplomatist, 
an actor, and nothing more, History has industri- 
ously deduced the prominent features of his charac- 
ter from his actions, but many minute traits have 
escaped its observation. Both are sketched by his 
own hand unreservedly in this work, which contains 
the secret and official correspondence of this re- 
markable man, during what may be termed his 
apprenticeship to power, the years between his 
appointment to the command of an army and his 
usurpation of the government, to the heads of which 
he had ever professed the greatest deference. 

‘* In these letters, not intended to meet the public 
eye, he has laid bare the sentiments and motives 
which influenced his actions during the busy years 
over which they extend, and thus raised a monu- 
mentum @re perennius—a monument more imper- 
ishable than that designed to cover his ashes in the 
capital of what was once his mighty empire. They 
display his unrivalled judgment, sagacity, foresight, 
and diserimination—his indefatigable perseverance, 
activity, industry, and that attention to the minutest 
cireumstances, without which the success of the 
most ably combined plans may be endangered. But 
the monument, like a medal, has its reverse. There 
we discover the recklessness of the means employed 
for accomplishing ends—the duplicity, fraud, hy- 
pocrisy, perfidy, rapacity, cruelty, which cast a 
shade over those higher qualities that would excite 
unmixed admiration, but for the purposes to which 
they were applied." 

We do not pretend to give any analysis of this 
work, which is of so miscellaneous a character as 
to render system impossible. The editor shows too 
successfully that the morale of the French army has 
always been bad, and that the troops were quite as 
ferocious and reckless under Louis XIV. and his 
minister, Louvois, as under Napoleon and the Di- 
rectory ; and that the same flagitious character was 
applicable to the French forces and their command- 


* The Bonaparte Letters and Dispatches, Secret, Confi- 
dential, and Official; from the originals in his Private 
Cabinet. Volumes I. and Il. Octavo. London; Saun- 
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ers in the Seven Years’ War, when the deliverers 
proved a greater scourge to their allies than the 
open enemy. The Saxons of that time made ex- 
actly the, same complaints which have since been 
heard from Spain, Portugal, and every country 
traversed by French soldiery. 

** Whatever they could not consume or carry 
away was destroyed or rendered useless. They 
broke in pieces household furniture, casks, and 
other vessels, tore up papers and books, ripped 
open beds, and strewed the feathers over the fields, 
and slaughtered cattle which they could not remove, 
and left them to putrefy in the deserted farm-yards. 
Twenty villages around Freiburg were rendered 
desolate because the French had sojourned in them. 
Nor were the private soldiers alone to blame for 
these wanton excesses, of which their officers set 
them the example. ‘Thus it is related that the 
Marquis d’Argenson, who commanded the French 
in Halberstadt, whenever he was about to leave a 
house in which he had lodged, was accustomed to 
break in pieces the furniture, and to destroy the 
looking-glasses with a diamond. 

“*These complaints, preferred by Germans, are 
fully confirmed by the testimony of Count St. Ger- 
main, who commanded a division of the French 
army at the battle of Rossbach. Writing to a friend, 
he says, ‘1 head a band of robbers, of murderers, 
who deserve to be broke upon the wheel, who run 
away at the first musket shot, who are always ready 
to mutiny.’ Again: ‘The country is plundered 
and Jaid waste for thirty leagues round, as if fire 
from heaven had fallen upon it; our marauders 
have scarcely Jeft the very houses standing. * * 
* * They plundered, murdered, violated women, 
and committed all possible abominations.” To 
characterize the conduct of the troops of the great 
nation in Germany during subsequent wars, in the 
time of the republic and the empire, would require 
a mere repetition of the circumstances detailed 
above.”’ 

There is a certain kind of candor in thus admit- 
ting that in genera! the troops of the republic were 
not much worse than those of the monarchy; and 
that the national flag, and the ‘ holy bayonets of 
France !’’ cannot be displayed by any government, 
whether of Bourbons or Deaspaviions: without being 
formidable alike to friend and foe. 

The condemnation of General Bonaparte fer the 
excesses of the army of Italy would not be com- 
plete, if at all deserved, unless it were shown that 
he was entrusted by the Directory with sufficient 
authority to repress and punish the excesses of his 
soldiers : and this he possessed, but without using 
it, as the complaints of his own generals prove. 
Napoleon wished to be popular with the soldiers, 
and already understood the grand game opening 
before him. Before he had been a month at the 
head of the army, we find General Laharpe, a brave 
Swiss and a sincere republican, who commanded 
one of the divisions, thus remonstrating with his 
commander-in-chief :— 

*'The boundless licentiousness to which the 
troops give themselves up, and which cannot be 
remedied, because we have not a right to order a 
scoundrel to be shot, is hurrying us into ruin, dis- 
honoring us, and preparing for us the most cruel 
reverses. As my character for firmness will not 
permit me to witness such things, much less to tol- 
erate them, there is but one course for me to take, 
that of retiring. In consequence, general, I beg 
you to accept my resignation, and to send an officer 
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to take the command intrusted to me; for I would 















































































































rather dig the ground for a livelihood than be at 
the head of men who are worse than were the Van- 
dals of old.”’ 

Three days later, we find other generals threat- 
ening to resign for the same reason. The army 
was altogether in a deplorably disorganized state ; 
and, too often wanting food, the soldiers broke forth 
upou the people like demons incarnated, or ferocious 
beasts of prey. Laharpe complained that “ the 
officers pillaged, and got drunk like the men.’’ 
Serrurier, another general of division, reports at 
this time—** Several corps have been without bread 
for these three days; the troops abused this pretext 
to abandon themselves to the most horrible pillage.”’ 
And again, Laharpe writes to Bonaparte— 

** All the agents, store-keepers, and others, in all 
the administrations, are making requisitions at ran- 
dom: the peasants of these parts are absolutely ru- 
ined: the soldiers are destitute, and their leaders 
disconsolate : rogues only are enriching themselves. 
There is not a moment to be lost, general, if you 
would save the army, if you would not have us be 
considered in Piedmont as men worse than the 
Goths and Vandals. Punish the knaves severely ; 
reduce the number of those public bloodsuckers ; 
whom one never sees exerting themselves for the 
benefit of the army, but is sure to find wherever 
they can profit by disorder.” 

I. is worthy of notice that the honest ‘ Swiss”’ 
was shortly afterwards shot in the dark in a melée, 
and, as was suspected, wilfully, by his own soldiers. 
On the same day, from another quarter, Chambarlhac, 
a chief of brigade, writes to the general-in-chief— 

‘* Indiscipline has reached the highest pitch. I 
am using all possible means to maintain order, but 
they are of no avail. There is no kind of excess 
which the soldiers do not indulge in, and all that I 
can do is useless. I therefore request you, general, 
to be pleased to accept my resignation ; for Toman 
serve with soldiers, who know neither subordina- 
tion, nor obedience, nor law.” 

The same remonstrances and entreaties were re- 
peated from every quarter: and such was the army 
of Italy—the school in which Napoleon learned the 
rudiments of war. He had, at this time, two lead- 
ing objects—to maintain his influence with the Ex- 
ecutive Directory, and his popularity with the troops. 
He succeeded in both. The orders and instructions 
issued by the Directory during the campaign to the 
commander-in-chief tend to countenance the rather 
sweeping charges made by the editor of the Letters, 
when he states— 

‘* In truth, all the orders of the Directory at home, 
all the proceedings of its instrument, the army in 
Italy, exhibit a system of rapine, robbery, and spo- 
liation, so monstrous as scarcely to be paralleled in 
the history of civilized nations. Practised with 
eclat by the heads of the government and their able 
and willing agent, the general, and with all but 
impunity by the civil officers of the army, there 
would have been too striking an inconsistency in 
calling the naked and starving soldiers to a rigid 
account for their outrages. The wretched inhab- 
itants of the countries occupied by the French 
troops, victims of this threefold extortion, were en- 
couraged by revolutionary artifices, to seek a melio- 
ration of their fate, by forming themselves into re- 
publics independent of their late rulers, but under 
the influence and protection of France, which failed 
not to exact an exorbitant recompense for the favor ; 
while others rose to exterminate their oppressors, 
and drew upon themselves a cruel vengeance, for 
that most heinous of offences against their invaders. 
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**TIn this correspondence, we find the Directory, 
so far from approving the formation of republics in 
the pon provinces, with far-sighted policy dis- 
couraging any measures which would be liable to 
obstruct the free disposal of them on the conclusion 
of peace; though at the same time urging the ex- 
pediency of sowing revolutionary ideas in the Sar- 
dinian and Austrian dominions.”’ 

The French army advanced, discipline was partly 
restored, and in about ten days from the date of 
Laharpe’s letter, we find Bonaparte addressing the 
Executive Directory. It was Carnot who, at this 
time, conveyed to the commander-in-chief its or- 
ders and instructions in long epistles, to which Na- 
poleon replied with pith a brevity, sending along 
with the report of his military progress, all manner 
of suggestions for the guidance of the Directory or 
its master-spirit, Carnot, in its dealings with the 
Italian States. Thus characteristically he writes 
on the 26th April, 1796, when he had been but a 
very short time at the head of the army of ltaly— 

** The city of Coni has just been occupied by our 
troops. There was in it a garrison of 5000 men. 

** T cannot doubt that you will approve my conduct, 
since it is one wing of an army that agrees to a sus- 

nsion of arms, to give me time to beat the other. 
fe is a king who puts himself absolutely into my 
power, by giving me three of his strongest fortresses, 
and the richest half of his dominions. 

** You may dictate, like a master, peace to the 
King of Sardinia. 1 beg of you not to forget the 
little island of St. Pierre, which will be more use- 
ful to us by and by than Corsica and Sardinia put 
together. 

‘* If you grant him the portion of the Milanese, 
which io about to conquer, it must be upon con- 
dition that he shall send 15,000 men to second us, 
and to guard that country after we have made our- 
selves masters of it. Meanwhile, I shall cross the 
Adige with your army, and enter Germany by the 
Tyrol. * * © # 

** My columns are in march; Beaulieu in flight : 
I hope to catch him. I will impose some millions 
of contributions on the Duke of Parma; he shall be 
forced to make propositions of peace to you. Be 
not in a hurry, that I may be in time to make him 
pay the costs of the campaign, provision our mag- 
azines, and rehorse our carriages at his expense. 

«Tf you will not make peace with the King of 
Sardinia, if your intention is to dethrone him, you 
must amuse him for a few decades, and give me 
notice immediately. I will get possession of Va- 
lenza, and march upon Turin. 

**] will send 12,000 men upon Rome, when I 
have beaten Beaulieu and obliged him to recross the 
Adige ; when I shall be sure that you grant peace 
to the King of Sardinia, and you send me part of 
the army of the Alps. 

** As for Genoa, I think you ought to demand of 
it 15,000,000, as indemnities for frigates and ves- 
sels taken in its ports, and insist that those who 
caused the Modeste to be burned, and called in the 
Austrians, shal] be tried as traitors to the country. 
If you charge me with these matters, which you 
will keep profoundly secret, I will find means to do 
all that you can desire.” 

This looks like the bold commencement of a for- 
tunate career. We have now amass of the corre- 
spondence of the generals-of-division, reporting 
progress to their chief, and many of his letters to 
the commander-in-chief of the army of the King 
of Sardinia.. The French army still advanced ; the 
Po was crossed, ‘the second campaign was be- 
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gun,’’ and Bonaparte writes to Citizen Carnot ex- 
ultingly :-— 

«Be ulieu is diseoncerted. He calculates very 
ill, and constantly falls into the snares that are laid 
for iim. Perhaps he meant to give battle ; for 
that man has the daring of madness and not that of 
genius; but the 6000 men who were forced, yes- 
terday, to cross the Adda, and who were defeated, 
will weaken him much. Another victory, and we 
are masters of Italy. 

‘‘] have granted a suspension of arms to the 
Duke of Parma. The Duke of Modena is sending 
me plenipotentiaries. * * * ‘The moment we cease 
our movements, we shall new-clothe the army ; it is 
still in a frightful state; but all are getting fat. 
The soldiers eat nothing but Genesse bread, good 
meat and in quantity, good wine, &c. Discipline 
is becoming reéstablished from day to day ; but it 
is often necessary to shoot, for there are intractable 
men who cannot command themselves. 

‘* What we have taken from the enemy is incal- 





culable. We have the effects of hospitals for 15,000 | 
sick, several magazines of corn, flour, &c. The 
more men you send me, the more easily I shall be 
able to feed them. 

“I am despatching to you twenty pictures by | 
the first masters, Correggio and Michael Angelo. | 

‘**T owe you particular thanks for the attentions | 
which you are pleased to pay to my wife. I recom- | 
mend her to you. She is a sincere patriot, and 1) 
love her to distraction. 

** | hope, if things go on well, to be able to send 
you a dozen millions to Paris. That will not come | 
amiss for the army of the Rhine.”’ 

There is much to ponder in this letter, and not | 
less in the reply of Carnot, in name of the Executive | 
Direetory. Among lesser matters, he thus breaks | 
out:— 

‘*Atthe moment that the Directory is writing, | 
you are, no doubt, in the Milanese. May the lucky | 
destinies of the republic have carried thither some 
French columns, before the Austrian has been able 
to reeross the Po! May they place you in a situa- 
tion to cut off his direct communication with Milan 
and the court of Vienna! Your letter of the 9th 
expresses the intention of marching on the 10th 
against Beaulieu. You will have driven him before 
you. Do not lose sight of him for a moment. 
Your activity and the utmost celerity in your 
marches can alone annihilate the Austrian army, 
which must be destroyed. March! no fatal repose ! 
There are yet laurels left for you to gather; and it 
will be all over with the remnants of the perfidious 
coalition, if you follow up, as you declare it to be 
your intention to do, the advantages given to us by 
the splendid victories of the republican army which 
you command, * * * 

‘* The powers of Italy call us towards your right, 
citizen-general, and this course must rid us of the 
perfidious English, so long masters of the Mediter- 
ranean. It must likewise enable us to recover Cor- 
sica, and to wrest those French departments from 
the ambitious house of Brunswick-Luneburg, which 
has so proudly established itself in them. Such 
are the sentiments of the Directory on this head. 

‘* First, effect the conquest of the Milanese, 
whether it be destined to return to the house of 
Austria, as a necessary cession for securing our 
peace with it, whether it may be expedient to give 
it in the sequel to the Piedmontese, either as a re- 
ward for the efforts which we may have induced it to 
make for assisting us in that conquest, or as an in- 
demnity for the departments of Mont Blanc and the 


| into our hands. 
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Maritime Alps, constitutionally incorporated with 
the French republic. Drive back the enemy to the 
mountains of the Tyrol, and put him in dread of 
finding himself forced there.”’ 

Highly praising the plan of operations projected 
by the impetuous young general, Carnot points out 
its difficulties, and sketches his own plan and the 
manner in which the government of each Italian 
state is to be dealt with. Lucca was to be concil- 
iated ; Genoa and Leghorn temporized with in the 
mean time, but the former made to furnish provisions 
and transport for the French troops, “‘ leaving the 
mode of reimbursement to be settled afterwards ;”’ 
and further— 

‘It is likewise after the expedition to Leghorn 
that we shall endeavor to raise a loan in the city of 
Genoa, but we must beware of harassing it. We 
will make it sensible that we are more generous 
than our enemies, who proposed to deliver it up to 
the King of Sardinia. We will demand, in such a 
manner as not to be refused, that everything belong- 
ing to our enemies, especially the English, as well 
in the port and city of Genoa as in the rest of the 
territories of that republic, shall be immediately put 

We will insist on the sequestration 
of the property and funds of the merchants and the 
private persons of the country who make war upon 
us, and the Genoese government shall answer for 
the fidelity of the sequestration. We will continue 
to give in exchange for what Genoa shall supply us 


| with, bonds of redemption, to be treated of at the 


general peace. Lastly, we shall require all emi- 
grants, without exception, to be expelled from the 
territories of Genoa and Tuscany, as you have, no 
doubt, caused them to be expelled from the part of 
Piedmont which you occupy, in case they have been 
bold enough to remain there. 

** As to the course to be pursued in regard to the 
Duke of Parma, it is just that he should pay for his 
infatuation in not detaching himself from the coali- 
tion. His territories must supply us with all that 
we have need of, and with money into the bargain : 
but our connexion with Spain enjoins us not to 
make any useless devastation there, and to spare his 
country much more than the other possessions of our 
enemies. It is the Milanese most especially that 
we must not spare. Raise there contributions in 
specie immediately, and during the first panic which 
the approach of our arms will excite ; and let the 
eye of economy superintend the application of 
them. The canals and the great public establish- 
ments of this country, which we shall not keep up, 
must feel somewhat of the effects of war; but be 
prudent.” 

This communication justifies the accusations of 
the editor when he charges the Directory with 
rapacity, and with concerting a regular system of 
‘* rapine and spoliation unheard of in the history of 
civilized nations."’ Venice was to be treated as a 
neutral power, but not asa friendly power. “It 
has done nothing to deserve our kindness.” A 
great difficulty, if not the greatest, was treating 
with the Roman states. Some members of the Ex- 
ecutive Directory would at once have annihilated the 
popedom, with the pope; other republican states- 
men counselled the formation of three small repub- 
lies out of the states of the pope—republics being 
then “ the order of the day.’ The generals, in this 
and in other instances, proved themselves better 
statesmen than those whose proper business was 
statecraft. By anticipation, Carnot had warily sug- 
gested, that if Rome made advances to the victorious 
invaders, all Europe should be apprized of the fact, 
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and the newly-begotten friendship, by ‘‘ the pope 
ordering public prayers to be made for the success 
ané prosperity of the French republic.”’ Bat Carnot 
did not step with this projected seething of the kid 
in its mother’s milk. He added, in his confidential 
letter to Napoleon— 

‘* Some of his beautiful monuments, his statues, 
his pietures, his medals, his libraries, his bronzes, 
his Madonnas of silver, and even his bells, will in- 
demnify us for the expense occasioned by the visit 
that you will have paid him. In case the court of 
Naples, alarmed at your approach, should cause 
proposals to be made to France, it must be re- 
quired to deliver up to us immediately the ships 
and everything belonging to the nations at war 
with us,”” 

It is but too well known how these hints, or 
orders, were fulfilled to the very letier. But the 
popedom, and the power of his holiness, were not 
at once annihilated. Bonaparte already knew man- 
kind, and the power of religious feeling, whatever 
the religion may be in which men have been bred ; 
which is rooted in their hearts, and has taken 
hold of their imagination; the religion of their 
fathers, their country, and their childhood—whether 
it be that of Catholie, Jew, or Mahommedan. Be- 
sides, there were already symptoms of religious 
reaction even in France itself; and, though still 
dating his letters by the new republican calendar, 
he saw that France was again becoming Roman 
Catholic. It was, therefore, too late, although it 
had even been safe—three years too late—to crush 
and destroy the Bishop of Rome, as if he had been 
the ordinary sovereign of a petty principality, and 
the politic young general of the republic became the 
protector of the holy see. ‘* Bonaparte,”’ says our 
editor, 

‘* Aware of the boundless influence of the pope 
and the popish clergy over all Catholics, had for 
some time taken pains to gain their good-will—per- 
haps foreseeing, in those prophetic visions which 
might already have begun to float before his imagi- 
nation, to what advantage that influence might some 
day be employed.” 

No long time had elapsed, when victory having 
given France the power to dictate, he sought to 
renew friendly negotiations with the hitherto refrac- 
tory court of Rome. Cacualt, the agent or envoy 
of the republic, was still at Rome, and had stated 
to Napoleon that the difficulty of destroying “‘ the 
colossus of Rome’? might not be so great as was 
imagined, by ** going coolly about it, and taking 
nothing from the priests but the temporal govern- 
ment.” Bonaparte was again the better states- 
man. He requested Cacualt to signify to his holi- 
ness the willingness of France to negotiate. He 
had been ordered to settle every difference either 
by force of arms or amicable treaty; and he con- 
tinues :— 

‘* Wishing to give the pope a mark of the desire 
I have to see this long war terminated, and an end 
put to the calamities which afflict human nature, I 
offer in an honorable manner still toe save his honor 
and the head of religion. You may assure him ver- 
bally that I have always been against the treaty that 
has been proposed to him, and especially to the 
manner of negotiating ; that it is in consequence of 
my particular and repeated applications that the 
Directory has charged me to open the ben to a new 
negotiation. J am more ambitious to be the saviour 
of the Holy See than its destroyer.”’ 

Here, again, the young soldier manifested that 








extraordinary and precocious capacity for states- | 
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manship which gave earnest of his future weer 
In the mean while, with the counsels of Carnot for 
his guidance, so far as he felt it convenient to fol- 
low them, he was overrunning Italy, recommended, 
as he advanced, ‘‘ to strike, and strike hard,’’ and, 


‘asa first duty, to pillage without seruple. One 


might smile at the following order, if indignation 
permitted, on such a subject, one light thought :— 

“The Executive Directory is persuaded, citizen 
general, that you consider the glory of the fine arts 
as attached to that of the army which you command. 
To them Italy owes, in a great measure, its wealth 
and its fame; but the time is come when their reign 
must be transferred to France, in order to establish 
and embellish that of liberty. The national museum 
must contain the most celebrated productions of all 
the arts, and you will not neglect to enrich it with 
those which await the present conquests of the army 
of Italy, and the future ones which are yet reserved 
for it. This glorious campaign, while placing the 
republic in a condition to give peace to its enemies, 
must also repair the ravages of Vandalism in its 
own bosom, and combine with the splendor of mili- 
tary trophies the charm of the beneficent and cheer- 
ing arts. 

“The Executive Directory, therefore, invites 
you, citizen general, to choose one or several art- 
ists, to select and transmit to Paris the most valua- 
ble objects of this kind, and to give precise orders 
for the enlightened execution of these dispositions, 
concerning which it wishes you to report. 

** Carnot.” 

We see none of the general's letters in reply to 
such requisitions; but it appears that he did not 
neglect Carnot’s orders. From Parma, an agent 
writes to him :— 

** T lose no time in sending back your courier, and 
replying to your letter of the 27th. The celebrated 
picture of St. Jerome, by Correggio, with the four 
best that could be found here, will be packed to- 
morrow, and sent to Tortona. As for the others, I 
repeat to you that it is indispensable, if you would 
make a good selection, that you should send me 
some connoisseur from Milan, for I might be deceived, 
knowing nothing of painting, and having no one to 
consult.”’ 

The ever-memorable Bridge of Lodi had been 
passed, and the fate of Italy decided. We find little 
on the subject from Bonaparte to the Directory. 
The official bulletins managed all that; but Carnot, 
become for the moment an enthusiast, thus greets 
the victors :— 

** Immortal glory to the victors of Lodi! Honor 
to the general-in-chief, who prepared for the daring 
attack on the bridge of that town, by going through 
the ranks of the French warriors, and exposing him- 
self to the most murderous fire of the enemy, and 
mentary ert hayes 4 for victory! Honor to the 
intrepid Berthier, who rushed on at the head of that 
fierce and formidable republican column which over- 
turned and overthrew the enemy! Honor to Gen- 
erals Massena, Cervoni, Daliemagne, to the chiefs 
of brigade, Saluce, Dupas, and Sugni, to adjutant- 
major Toiret, of the third battalion of the grenadiers ! 
Glory to the gallant second battalion of the cara- 
bineers, to those victorious grenadiers who decided 
the issue of that battle! Glory to the brave division 
commanded by General Augereau and to its leader! 
Glory to the commissioner of the government Sali- 
cetti ! 

‘* Ye have conquered, French republicans, ye have 
saved your country, ye are consolidating the re- 
public.” 
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One may forgive, nay, sympathize, with what| you design to do, and await the favorable moment, 
follows :—** Ye are annihilating that monstrous coa- | which I will seize aceording to circumstances ; for 
lition which would have swallowed us up.” we must not have all the world upon our hands at 
But we cannot pretend to give any adequate ac- | once. 
count of this remarkable correspondence, though! ‘ The truth of the affair of Peschiera is, that 
confining ourselves to the letters of the two principal | Beaulieu basely deceived them; he demanded a 
personages, Carnot and Bonaparte ; so, with one or | passage for fifty men, and made himself master of 
two more significant extracts, we must conclude our | the town. * * * 
notice of a work which demands much closer and| ‘ A commissioner of the Directory is come for 
fuller examination. \the contributions. A million has been despatched 
The head-quarters of the French army were now |to Basle for the army of the Rhine. You have 
at Milan, and the Italian states read, one by one, | eight millions at Genoa ; you can reckon upon that. 
their coming fate. The Venetians were to suffer|Two millions more were going off for Paris ; but 
for their tardiness, or lukewarmness, in the cause | the commissary assured me that it is your intention 
of the French republic ; between whom and the | that the whole should go to Genoa.”’ 
Austrians, they were placed in no Jittle perplexity.| And this “truth of the affair,” Bonaparte well 
They had permitted, Bonaparte alleged, Beaulieu | knew, when he bullied the proveditor-general, ter- 
to oceupy a fortress though in this instance the | rified the senate of Venice, and kept alive a pretty 
accusation was like that of the wolf to the lamb, | little quarrel, of which citizen Carnot might avail 
which had drank of the stream beneath the place | himself either to fine, confiscate, cr deal with as 
where the wolf lapped. Bonaparte says: seemed good to the Executive Directory. With 


** From a conversation which I had this morning | 
with M. Azara, minister of Spain, sent by the pope, | 
it appeared to me that he had orders to offer us | 
contributions. I shall soon be at Bologna. Is it | 
your pleasure that | should then accept from the 

pe, as the price of an armistice, twenty-five mii- 
ions of contributions in cash, five millions in kind, 
three hundred pictures, statues, and manuseripts in 
proportion, and that I insist on the release of all 

atriots confined for revolutionary acts? I shall 
oes suilicient time to receive your orders, since | 
shall not be at Bologna for these ten or fifteen 
dm, © © * 

** As soon as I was apprized that the Austrians 
were at Peschiera, | knew that not a moment was 
to be lost in investing the place and depriving the 
enemy of the means of provisioning it. A few 
days’ delay would have entailed upon me a siege 
of three months. ‘The battle of Borghetto and the 
passage of the Mincio put that place into our hands 
two days afterwards. The proveditor came in 
great haste to justify himself: I gave hima very 
ill reception. I declared that I should march to 
Venice, to complain in person to the senate of such 
a manifest treachery. While we were talking, 
Massena had orders to enter Verona at whatever 
cost. The alarm at Venice was extreme. The 
Archduke of Milan, who was there, immediately 


the above letter before us, when we find Bonaparte 
charged with duplicity, dissimulation, and dishon- 
orable dealing, how is he to be acquitted? 

A previous letter had announced to Carnot that 
two millions in gold, part ef the contributions levied 
on the conquered territory, were already on the 
road to Paris, and Carnot directed the general to 
transmit another million to the army cf the Rhine 
and Moselle, and acquainted his correspondent that 
the Directory had authorized the minister of finance 
to draw upon Genoa for ten millions, adding, that 
in these ten millions are included other pillage 
already exacted and expended, and the produce of 
“the jewels, diamonds, plate, &c., sent to Tor- 
tona.”’ Venice was also to be drawn upon, but as 
a guarantee was to have assigned the desperate 
debt incurred by Holland, for being wrested from 
the stadtholder by the arms of the French republic, 
and converted into the Batavian republic. 

The senate of Venice demurred to this requisi- 
tion; but Carnot persisted, and in reply to Bona- 
parte’s letter quoted above, still fancied that it might 
be possible to borrow 12,000,000 feurnois, and 
kindly pointed out how the moncy might be raised, 
by seizing the funds which the king and govern- 
ment (and the people too) of England had in the 
treasury of Venice. There might here be breach 
of faith, of national honor, but what was that? In 





fled to Germany. 

** The senate of Venice has just sent to me two 
sages of the council, to ascertain definitively how 
matters stand. I repeated my complaints to them ; 
I also referred to the reception given to monsieur ; 
I told them that, for the rest, | had given you an 
account of everything, and that 1 knew not how 
you would take the matter; that, when I left 
Paris, you expected to find in the republic of Ven- 
ice an ally faithful to principles; that it was not 
without regret that their conduct in regard to Pes- 
chiera had obliged me to think otherwise ; that, at 
any rate, 1 believed that this would be a storm 
which it would be possible for the envoy of the 
senate to lay. Meanwhile, they agree with the 
best grace to supply us with everything necessary 
for the army. 

‘** If your plan is to extract five or six millions 
From Venice, I have purposely provided this sort of 
out for you. You might demand it by way of 
indemnity for the battle of Borghetto, which I was 
obliged to fight in order to take that place. If you 
have more decided intentions, I think you ought to 
keep up this subject of quarrel, inform me of what 


conclusion, Carnot was ‘‘ highly pleased’? with the 
|chicanery displayed by the general to the provedi- 
| tor-general of Venice and the two “ sage senators.”’ 

Decrees were issued by the Directory, negotiating 
ithe amount and modes of payment of whatever it 
| chose to levy on the conquered states, and the com- 
| mander-in-chief was as active in such departments 
as in the field. General Vaubois was to be sent 
to oceupy or garrison Leghorn, and the detailed 
instructions for his conduct, drawn up by Bonaparte, 
are certainly a curiosity. After giving minute 
directions for putting the batteries which command 
the harbor into a proper state of defence, the impor- 
tant points of his multifarious duties are thus al- 
luded to :— 

** He will spare no means for keeping Leghorn 
in perfect tranquillity ; he will act in such a manner 
as to attach to himself the troops of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, on whom he will keep a constant 
eye; he will keep himself in good harmony with 
the governor; he will refer to him all matters of 
detail, pay him great respect, especially in private, 
but preserve a great superiority over him, especially 
in public. Should there be plots at Leghorn, or 
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anything else involving the existence of the French 
troops, he will then take all the measures 

for restoring tranquillity and punishing the evil-dis- 
posed. He will not spare either persons, or property, 
or houses. 

**In all the difficult affairs that may happen, he 
will consult citizen Miot, minister of the French 
republic at Florence, who will be able to give him 
useful information. 

** He will protect the consul in the interesting 
operation with which he is charged : being the first 
agent of the republic at Leghorn, he will attend to 
all the interests of the republic, and report to me on 
all the abuses which it may not depend on him to 
repress. 

** He will live in suitable style. He will fre- 
quently have at his table the officers of the grand 
duke and the consuls of the foreign powers: an 
allowance shall be granted to him for extraordinary 
expenses. 

** He will appoint an officer to superintend the 
harbor ; he will appoint a commandant of each fort ; 
he will keep privateers under a severe discipline, 
and see to it that they respect the neutral flag, 
especially the Spanish. He + will have daily ac- 
counts rendered to him of the reports of the sentries ; 
he will inform me regularly of all that passes in the 
country where he is, and send me a report of all 
news from Corsica that reaches him. He will 
write to the imperial fiefs around the city to induce 
them to recognize the republic, and he wili acquaint 
me with the number of those fiefs, their population, 
their wealth, and the spirit which animates them. 
He will keep up severe discipline among his troops ; 
he will make a point of having all the soldiers in 
barracks, and not allowing any one, from the 
general to the lowest employé, to lodge at any 
inhabitant’s.”’ 

The penetration and sagacity of Bonaparte, at 
this early stage of his career, are shown in his esti- 
mate of his generals. It is thus he reports of them 
to the Directory :— 

**T think it useful, citizens directors, to give you 
my opinion of the generals employed in this army. 
You will see that there are very few who can be of 
service to me. 

‘* Berthier—Talents, courage, character—every- 
thing in his favor. 

** Augereau—A great deal of character, courage, 
firmness, activity, habit of war; is beloved by the 
soldiers, lucky in his operations. 

** Massena—Active, indefatigable, daring ; has 
quickness of apprehension and promptness in deei- 
sion. 

** Serrurier—Fights like a soldier, takes om | 
upon himself, firm, has not a very good opinion o 
his troops ; is ill. 

‘* Despinois—Soft, without activity, without dar- 
ing, has not fighting habits, is not liked by the 
soldiers, does not fight at their head; has, for the 
rest, hauteur, intelligence, and sound political princi- 
ples: fit to command in the interior. 

‘* Sauret-—Good, very good soldier, but not en- 
lightened enough to be general ; not lucky. 

** Abatueci—Not fit to command fifty men. 

‘* Garnier, Meunier, Casabianca—Incapable ; not 
fit to command a battalion in so active and so 
serious a war as this. . 

‘* Maequart—A brave man, no talents, fiery. 

** Gauthier—Fit for an office [bwreau ;] never was 
engaged in war. 

** Vaubois and Sahuguet were employed in the 
fortresses ; I have transferred them to the army: I 
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shall learn to appreciate them; they have both 
acquitted themselves extremely well of the com- 
missions that I have hitherto given them; but the 
example of General Despinois, who was all right at 
Milan, and all wrong at the head of his division, 
orders me to judge of men by their actions.”’ 

We meet with one solitary instance of good- 
nature in Bonaparte’s correspondence. He ad- 
dressed five lines to the French minister at Basle, 
desiring him to attempt the restoration of the prop- 
erty of General Laharpe—confiseated when he 
became a republican—to his orphan children. Car- 
not also showed policy or liberality in one instance. 
He directed that Oriani, a celebrated astronomer of 
Milan, should be protected, and that the general 
should, wherever he went, visit and pay attention 
to men eminent in science or art. ere were, 
indeed, no bounds to Carnot’s admiration of art, or 
desire to plunder its treasures from the Italian 
towns to enrich Paris. Could he but then have 
foreseen the day of retribution and restitution! 
Could he have foreseen the consulate—the empire ! 
But it was punishment enongh that he saw both 
= rise and fall. The following is an entire 
etter :— 


“Tt is asserted, citizen general, that the marble 
bust of Marcus Aurelius is at Pavia ; it is for the 
interest of the arts that it should be transmitted to 
France ; the Directory commands you to cause all 
necessary precautions to be taken that it may arrive 
without damage. Carnot.” 


The stolen goods were coming, and Carnot was 
grateful :— 

“The exquisite productions of the fine arts, of 
the dispatch of which you give us notice, will add 
to the splendor of the trophies of the army of Italy. 

‘* We must at once embellish and enrich France 
with all the valuable monuments and all the inter- 
esting productions of those flourishing countries.”’ 

The civil servants of the republic attached to the 
army, the commissaries, and commissioners ap- 
pointed to raise the contributions and supply the 
army were worthy of their vocation, but might 
have been forgiven if they had not as freely and 
adroitly cheated their employers as they plundered 
the Italians. Their conduct made Bonaparte, as 
he tells the Directory, ‘‘ blush to be a Frenchman.”’ 
In short, they were rogues all round—* thinking,”’ 
Napoleon said, ‘‘of nothing but thieving.” But 
complaints of dishonest and peculating commissa- 
ries were not at that period confined to the French 
service ; and this might pass, if the commander- 
in-chief and the Executive Directory could be 
exonerated. 

The volumes close with the end of the year 
1797, and the secret articles of the treaty of Campo 
Formio, transmitted in substance to the Directory. 
There was to be peace with Austria and Italy, and 
France was to be left free to combat England 
alone. The conquest of England, the last of many 
gains to the French republic enumerated by her 

ictorious general, is thus alluded to :— 

fees The war with, England will open to 
us a field of activity more extensive, more essen- 
tial, more glorious. The people of England are 
of more worth than the Venetian people, and their 
liberation will forever consolidate the liberty and 
happiness of France ; or if we force that govern- 
ment to peace, our commerce, and the advantages 
which we shall procure for it in the two worlds, 
will be a great step towards the consolidation of 
liberty and public prosperity. 








NAME NOT THE DEAD—SCRAPS. 


‘** If 1am mistaken in all these calculations, my 
heart is pure, my intentions are upright; I have 
silenced the interest of my glory, of my vanity, of 
my ambition. I have kept in view the country, 
and the government alone ; I have answered in a 
manner worthy of myself the unlimited confidence 
which the Directory has been pleased to grant me 
for these two years 

“] think that I have done what every member 
of the Directory would have done in my place. 

‘*| have merited by my services the approbation 
of the government and of the nation ; Pee re- 
ceived repeated marks of its esteem. J have now 
no more to do but to mingle again with the world ; 
to grasp once more the plough of Cincinnatus ; and 
to set an example of respect for magistrates and 
aversion for military rule, which has destroyed so 
many republics, and ruined several states.—Be as- 
sured of my devotedness, and my desire to do 
everything for the liberty of the country. 

‘* BoNAPARTE.”’ 

A fitter close could not be found to these remark- 
able volumes than this dignified and Roman fare- 
well—this sincere expression of respect for ‘‘ mag- 
istrates,’’ and ** aversion for military rule.”’ 





From the New York Recorder. 
NAME NOT THE DEAD. 
“Do not name the dead so frequently.” 


On, never say, ‘*‘ Name not the Dead !”’ 
Their memory we should keep 

Among the heart’s most cherished things, 
O’er which we watch and weep. 


Oh, never say, ‘‘ Name not the Dead !”’ 
Nor bid us to ** forget ;”’ 

** Would’st lightly prize the summer’s sun, 
Because that sun has set! 


Oh, never say, ‘* Name not the Dead !’’ 
Their record, let it be 

Enshrined among our “‘ household gods,” 
Things most we love to see. 


Oh, never say, ‘* Name not the Dead !” 
But give them still their place, 

And round the dear domestic hearth, 
Bring each remembered face. 


Oh, never say, ‘‘ Name not the Dead !”” 
*T will ease the sufferer’s lot 

To whisper in his dying ear, 
* Thou shalt not be forgot.” 


** Name not the Dead! Oh, speak not so,”’ 
The low voice seems to say 

Of one who, like a dream of bliss, 
Passed from our earth away. 


Oh, never say, ‘* Name not the Dead !”’ 
These gentle accents come 

From lips long since in silence sealed, 
The silence of the tomb. 


Then never say, ‘‘ Name not the Dead!” 
Their memory is given, 

To link the chain good spirits weave 
Between our souls and heaven. 


New York, Feb. 1st, 1847. A. L. A. 





Praver.—God gives his children commonly their 
prayers, with an overplus, more than they have faith 
or face to ask ; as Naaman, when Gehazi asked one 
talent, would needs force two upon him. Abraham 
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asked a child of God, when he wanted an heir in 
whom he might live when dead. Now God promises 
a son, and more than so, a numerous offspring; 
| yea, more still, such an offspring in whom “all na- 
tions of the earth shall be blessed.”’ Jacob desired but 
God’s pass, under the protection of which he might go 
j}and return safely, with food and raiment enough to 
keep him alive. Well, this he shall have, but God 
thinks it not enough, and therefore sends him home 
with two bands, who went out a poor fugitive, with 
| little besides his pilgrim’s staff. Solomon prays for 
wisdom, and God throws in riches and honor. The 
woman of Canaan begs a crumb, as much as we 
would cast to a dog, and Christ gives her a child’s por- 
tion. She came to have her sick child made well, 
}and with it she hath the life of her own soul given 
her. Yea, Christ puts the key of his treasure into her 
own hand, and leaves her, as it were, to serve her- 
self: “ Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.””— Spencer. 


Gov’s Wit.—Dr. Payson, when racked with pain, 
and near to death, exclaimed: ««O what a blessed 
thing it is to lose one’s will! Since I have lost my 
will I have found happiness. There can be no such 
thing as disappointment to me, for I have no desire 
but that God’s will be accomplished.” 


Tue Srmer’s Tureap.—That any creature could 
be found to fabricate a net, not less ingenious than 
that of the fisherman, for the capture of its prey ; that 
it should fix it in the right place, and then patiently 
await the result, is a proceeding so strange, that, if 
we did not see it done daily before our eyes by the 
common house-spider and garden-spider, it would 
seem wonderful. But how much is our wonder 1n- 
creased when we think of the complex fabric of each 
single thread, and then of the mathematical preci- 
sion and rapidity with which, in certain cases, the 
net itself is constructed ; and to add to all this, as an 
example of the wonders which the most common 
things exhibit when carefully examined, the net of 
the garden-spider consists of two distinct kinds of 
silk. The threads forming the concentric circles are 
composed of a silk much more elastic than that of 
the rays, and are studded over with minute globules 
of a viscid gum, sufficiently adhesive to retain any 
unwary fly which comes in contact with it. A net 
of average dimensions is estimated by Mr. Blackwall 
to contain 87,360 of these globules, and a large net 
of fourteen or sixteen inches in diameter, 120,000 ; 
and yet such a net will be completed by one species 
(Eperia apoclica) in about forty minutes, on an aver- 
age, if no interruption occurs '--Jntroduction to Zool- 
ogy. ‘ 

A Preasant Partor Inmate.—Miss Fuller, in her 
last letter communicated from Europe to the columns 
of the New York Tribune, mentions having become 
acquainted with Dr. Southwood Smith, the well- 
known philanthropist. 

“On visiting him,” says the lady, “we saw an 
object which I had often heard celebrated, and had 
thought would be revolting, but found, on the con- 
trary, an agreeable sight ; this is the skeleton of Jeremy 
Bentnam. It was at Bentham’s request that the 
skeleton, dressed in the same dress that he habitually 
wore, stuffed out to an exact resemblance of life, and 
with a portrait mask in wax, the best I ever saw, sits 
there as assistant to Dr. Smith in the entertainment 
of his guests and companion of his studies. The 
figure leans a little forward, resting the hands on a 
stout stick which Bentham always carried, and had 
named ‘Dapple.’ The attitude is quite easy ; the ex- 
pression of the whole mild, winning, yet highly indi- 
vidual. 

“Tt is well known that Bentham, in order to op- 
pose in the most convincing manner the prejudice 
against dissection of the human subject, willed his 
body to the surgeons, and in a codicil, subsequently 
written, made a final bequest of his skeleton to his 
friend Dr. Smith.” 
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Serr-Devovainc Antmats.—Dr. Mortimer records 
the case of a boy living at Blade, Barnsley, in York- 
shire, who possessed so ravenous an appetite, “that 
if he was not supplied with food immediately that he 
craved it, he would gnaw the flesh off his own bones.” 
The “ Quarte rly Review,” October, 1822, states that 
“In the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, there was an 
old hyena, which broke its leg by accident. One 
night, before the bone was united, the creature actu- 
ally bitf off the limb; and it was discovered in the 
morning that the animal had eaten it up, bone and 
all.’ In Rennie’s “ Insect Miscellanies,” it is related 
that “ An eminent entomologist having caught a green 
locust (Acrida viridissima,) the creature, attempt- 
ing to escape from his grasp, jerked off a hind leg. 
The limb was put with the insect in a vial, and was 
half devoured by the following morning.” Selby, in 
his “Itlustrations of British Ornithology,” mentions 
a captive eagle which plucked the flesh off its legs. 
Jesse says he has “ been assured that when rats have 
been caught by the foot or leg in a trap, they will 
sometimes gnaw off the limb in order to disengage, 
themselves.’’—Gleanings in Natural History, second, 
series, p. 21. We have known mice, when just con- 
fined in a cage, gnaw their tails considerably, not 
from want of food, but apparently from vexation and 
remorse at not being able to escape from captivity. 
This savage spirit, which induces animals to wreak 
their vengeance upon themselves when deeply mor- 
tified and enraged, finds some resemblance in the 
case of those persons who, when greatly perplexed, 
thwarted, or annoyed, bite their own nails, tear their 
hair, or even their flesh ; or, according to the preva- 
lent custom of some countries, scar their bodies with 
flints or with shells—a practice forbidden in the Scrip- 
tures. Many sorts of caterpillars and toads devour 
their cast-off skins—striking examples of that ad- 
mirable economy of nature which permits nothing to 
be wasted. 


Lunacy Taroven Disarporntment.—An old man 
named Simon has just died in one of the lunatic asy- 
lums, whose story has been frequently narrated. 
When Napoleon had resolved to erect a palace for 
the King of Rome near the barrier of Passy, the stall 
of this man, a cobbler by trade, interfered with the 
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line of building. He was accordingly applied to to 
sell it. He asked 20,000f., which, being thought ex- 
cessive, was at first refused On a second applica- 
tion he asked 40,000f., which was also rejected. The 
round on which the Stall stood being, however, abso- 
utely indispensable, he was applied to the third time, 
when he asked 60,000f. The emperor then deter- 
mined never to consent to such an extortion, and the 
pe was ordered to be erected on the Qual d’Orsay. 
he old man then —— his folly, but too late. 
Two years after he sold his stall for 150f.; and the 
failure of his hopes having affected his reason, he was 
placed in the hospital where he has just died. 
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